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BEN HANSON. 



CHAPTER I. 

FOOLISH FANCIES. 

:i, mother, how I should like to be a 
sailor ! It would be such fun going all 
over the world, and seeing such numbers 
of people and curious things. And no lessons to 
learn, and nobody nagging at a fellow for ever 
about brushing his hair or rubbing his boots on the 
mat.' 

Mrs, Hanson smiled at Ben's ill-considered speech, 
but replied good-naturedly, — 

'You think you would be quite happy if you were 
spared those odious duties! You forget, my dear 
Ben, that a sailor is required to be quite as particu- 
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lar about tidiness as other folks^ and that he has to 
learn lessons as well as you.' 

Ben opened his eyes. * Oh, I do not think that 
can be, mother! Jack Wilson says that he never 
looked at a book from the time he left Liverpool 
till he reached Sydney.* 

'Jack is no rule for you. We all know that he is 
an idle boy, and has no wish to get on in life. He 
will never rise in any profession, but will stick as a 
common "hand before the mast" all his days. I hope 
your ambition is something higher and nobler than 
that of foolish Jack Wilson.' 

* Of course,' answered Ben decidedly. ' I would 
not be anything less than a captain. But one 
does not need to learn no end of lessons to be 
that: 

' You are a more ignorant boy than I thought you 
were, Ben. Why, you would have to study as 
earnestly to reach that position as you are obliged 
to do to enter your father's profession.' 

* I hate the thought of business, mother,' cried the 
boy. * I know I shall never get on at a desk. To 
think of having to sit over sums all daylong ! ' And 
Ben flung out of the room in a very discontented 
mood. 

He sauntered around the garden for quite half an 
hour, when he ought to have been learning his 
lessons for next day; but Ben's imagination had 
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been fired by young Wilson's exaggerated tales of 
sea life, and geography, arithmetic, and Latin were 
not to be tolerated just then. 

After a time he was joined by his sisters — ^twin 
girls of eleven. They had finished their work and 
had come out to play with minds free from all 
anxious thoughts of the morrow. 

Ben was usually very good-natured, and took 
pleasure in inventing amusements for them, so 
that they generally hailed his appearance with 
delight 

But Ben was known to be guilty of evading work 
whenever he had the chance, and the girls were sure 
that he could not possibly have got through his 
lessons that afternoon, seeing that it had been spent 
in Craigmillar woods with Jack Wilson. 

* Come along and I will give you a swing,* he 
said. 

Like all idle or discontented people, Ben hated to 
be left to his own society. But the girls, knowing 
that their mother would be vexed with Ben for 
neglecting his studies, hung back from accepting his 
offer. 

* Won't you go and finish your lessons first ? ' said 
Bella ; and her echo, Cassie, added, * And afterwards 
we will have a grand game.' 

* I won't ! There ! ' exclaimed Ben. * I hate 
school, and wish 1 were done with it. I don't see 
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why I should not get my own way as well as other 
boys, and choose my own profession.* 

This was fiot the first time that Ben had so 
expressed himself, so the girls were not surprised. 

'How discontented you are!' was all they 
said. 

* Discontented ! Perhaps you would be the same 
if you were in my place. Girls have nothing to do 
when they leave school but enjoy themselves — play 
the piano, and fuss over fancy work. If you knew 
that all your lessons were to end in nailing you to 
an office desk you would grumble too, I am sure.* 

' We are not going to be idle,* said Bella, with an 
air of grave dignity which became her little person 
well. ' We mean to work for mother and each other 
as you will do, Ben.' 

* As I will do if I am allowed to follow my own 
tastes. Not otherwise, I can tell you.' 

*0h, Ben! did you not promise father to do as 
dear mother wished always ? * 

* Well ! Suppose mother wishes what I wish. It 
will be all right in that case, won't it ? * 

* What do you wish ? * 

' I want to go to sea to be a sailor.* 

* Oh, Ben ! ' they cried ; * how could you think of 
going away and leaving us } Mother would have no 
one to take care of her ; and you know the doctor 
said she would soon have to lie upon the sofa 
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altogether. You could not dream of leaving her 
like that' 

'You don't know what you are talking about, 
children,' exclaimed this self-asserting young gentle- 
man of fourteen, thinking himself quite grown up, 
and the twins mere babies. Then he left them, 
as he had left his mother, in a very unamiable 
manner. 



CHAPTER II. 

A PROMISE GIVEN. 

^EN HANSON was the only son of Ins 
mother, and she was a widow. It was 
true that less than a year before the time 
of which I am speaking, he had promised his dying 
father that he would be dutiful to the parent left, 
and protect his young sisters from the trials and 
snares of life. There was no one but himself to do 
so, and already the twins had begun to look up 
to Ben as their guardian, and appeal to him in 
difficulties. 

Already the mother had begun to dwell, with a 
woman's trusting faith, upon the time when Ben 
would stand in his father's place to her, as well as 
to her girls. 

All that Ben knew. He was well aware of 
how many hopes were centred in him. How, then, 
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could he act in direct opposition to the wishes 
of all ? 

Ah ! when we determine obstinately on a certain 
course — be it right or wrong — we soon contrive to 
make ourselves believe that no other course could 
be so proper for us to follow. 

Though Ben knew what his father had desired, 
what his mother prayed for, what his sisters ex- 
pected ; yet he determined to yield to his own 
inclinations, so directly opposed to the wishes of his 
friends. 

His favourite books were tales of adventure, and 
these were always largely made up of sea- stories. 
In those books very little was said of the hardships 
attending the life of a mariner, and Ben had con- 
vinced himself that sailors had little to do but hoist 
sails, while a soul-inspiring call rang out, or strut 
about the decks in picturesque uniform, or stand in 
theatrical attitudes by the wheel, or do gallant 
actions for which gold medals were awarded 1 Such 
literature could not but rouse the thirst for sea life 
in a restless, unstable nature. 

Moreover, Jack Wilson had given such a glow- 
ing picture of even a cabin-boy's existence, that 
Ben is to be excused in part for adopting such 
opinions. 

But Jack was not a trustworthy authority, for he 
had been sent to sea because he was an idle, shiftless 
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lad wIi6'''"'^Pould not work on land, and his father 
feared he would fall into bad habits, if allowed to 
follow his own inclinations. 

Jack's captain was his own uncle, a kind-hearted 
indulgent man, who loved the lad as if he had been 
his own son, and treated him with a forbearance 
which Jack by no means deserved, consequently he 
saw nothing of the dark side of sea life. He had 
made only one voyage to Australia, and that had 
been an exceptionally fortunate voyage. So you 
see Jack Wilson was not at all fitted to give Ben an 
unbiassed statement 

Ben had grumbled about his lessons so often, and 
had concocted so many schemes regarding his future, 
each plan always differing from its predecessor, and 
contrary to what he knew was expected of him, 
that his mother never paid much heed to what 
he said on the subject, but merely urged him 
to work away at school ; and when his education 
there was completed, there would be time enough 
to begin making up his mind about a choice of 
profession. 

At the same time, Mrs. Hanson kept before Ben*s 
view that he was expected to accept a situation 
which had been promised him in the bank where 
his father had worked faithfully and long, and it was 
against that prosaic future which the boy's mind 
rebelled most. 
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Yet, in spite of his angry sullen mood, which made 
duty irksome and study an impossibility, Ben was 
haunted that evening by a picture which had often, 
during the past year, presented itself before him in 
liis softer moments. It was in vain that he strove 
to banish it by dwelling on thoughts of * life on the 
ocean wave/ His heart was not callous, and 
conscience could make itself heard, notwithstanding 
the wilfulness to which he had given the reins of 
self-government. 

The picture was of a death-bed scene — the passing 
away of his own father. Ben saw (in thought) the 
wasted features, the expression of suffering, the 
weary gaze. He heard the voice, once so strong 
and full of cheer, speak in the hollow tones of the 
dying, and this was what the voice said: 'Ben, I 
leave them to you — a heavy care for such young 
shoulders, but you will not shrink, my boy? The 
road will be difficult, and you will have to practise 
much self-denial, but your duty to mother and 
sisters is a sacred one. I charge you to act faith- 
fully by them. You are young, young, my son! 
Yet you have seen and shared some of the anxieties 
of my last days, and will not disappoint our hopes. 
It is God*s will to call you early to the battle of 
life. Promise me to buckle on armour and stand 
fast by your duty.' 

And Ben promised — promised to obey his 

B 
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mother and protect his sisters — promised with his 
father's hand clasped in his, and his father's eyes 
upon him — promised solemnly, and with a full 
knowledge of the responsibilities to which he was 
called — promised, and received the blessing of his 
dying parent 



CHAPTER III. 

IN DISGRACE. 

^ F course Ben went to the foot of all his 
classes next day, but that would not 
have mattered much if the voice of 
conscience had been potent enough to rouse him 
to a due sense of his folly. 

But alas I a long refreshing sleep had banished 
the vision of his father, and he went to school not 
caring one bit whether he was dux or dunce. He 
was kept in school half an hour after his companions, 
and he thought that very hard. He thought it 
harder still to have tasks set to do when he went 
home, as an additional punishment He could not 
claim his mother's sympathy in such troubles, and 
when he grumbled to the twins they merely 
answered, ' It must have been your own fault, Ben. 
What a pity I ' 

Then he sought Jack Wilson and informed him 
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that all the masters at George Watson's College 
had conspired to ill-use him ! 

* The lubbers ! ' said Jack. * Why don't you cut 
the whole affair, Ben? You are only wasting time 
and learning nothing, when you might be enjoying 
life in the best way imaginable. If I were you, I 
would give your mother no peace till she let you off 
to see the world in a fine big ship. Why, you might 
sail with me. Uncle says we shall go in a fortnight 
Think of that ! off on the wide sea two weeks hence 
if you like to make a stand, once for all.' 

Ben was too ashamed of himself to tell his 
worthless companion of the promise he had so 
solemnly given ; so he only replied, ' Oh, I am 
afraid I can't do that just yet Mother can't do 
without me yet* 

But the idea which Jack had put into his head 
kept growing and shaping itself. ' Cut the whole 
affair.' There was very little sense in the words, 
according to English rules of speech, and very little 
sense in them according to moral rules of action ; 
but Ben knew — £ls what boy does not? — the full 
significance of Jack's words. 

He kept thinking of those words instead of doing 
his work, and asking himself, * Suppose I were to 
cut the whole affair^ what would be the result? 
Mother would cry, no doubt, but only for a little. 
She is always telling me that what can't be cured 
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must be endured, and that troubles are always 
made worse by fretting over them. So I think she 
would reconcile herself to anything I did — if it 
were done before she knew anything about it . 

' The talking and arguing about any change of 
plan always makes it look more difficult, more 
objectionable ; so I do believe, when I make up my 
mind what I mean to do, I shall just — go and do 
it without saying a word, and then there will be no 
fuss, and it will end all right enough. I am sure I 
could help mother much better by going to sea than 
by staying here and attending school like this. 
Why, even in clothes, and lunch pence, and school- 
books, I cost her a heap of money ; as for boots, I 
have had three pairs in one year, and they have been 
mended oftener than I caCn count No expenses of 
that sort on the sea, nor of any sort ; so that I would 
be able to send mother all I earned instead of using 
her money as I am doing. 

' And I am sure the girls do very well without me, 
and I don't see that they will ever want me for 
anything, for they are all-in-all to each other. If 
they were boys I might have to punch a big fellow's 
head for bullying them, or back them in a row ; but 
as it is, they don't need any such help, and won't 
want me when they grow up either. 

* I do believe the best thing I can do is to follow 
Jack's advice, and I almost think — indeed I am 
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sure — that father would not object if he knew how 
much I dislike the thought of that horrid bank. I 
really do not see that I wouH be evading any duty 
by following the bent of my genius ; for I have 
heard it said that fellows should be encouraged to 
launch out upon any calling which they show a 
decided turn for.' 

Ben spent the greater part of that day pondering 
after the above fashion, and arguing with himself, 
and of course his lessons were again imperfectly 
learned. 

* Ben Hanson, I must send you to the Doctor if 
this shameful conduct goes on much longer,* said 
one teacher. 

' Ben Hanson, you are a disgrace to my class/ 
thundered a master not much gifted with patience ; 
and at that moment the Head of the College entered 
the room. It was his custom to visit the classes in 
that informal way, and acquaint himself with the 
progress made by each pupil. He heard the 
teacher's words, and his keen eyes fell upon Ben 
sitting, dogged and defiant, in the dunce's seat. 

* Here again, Ben 1 * said Dr. Ogilvie in his short 
way, but in a low tone, which reached few ears 
beyond those who he meant should hear. He laid 
his hand on the boy's shoulder, and shot a glance at 
him which read him through. * Come to my study 
after school,' said the Doctor, and passed on. And 
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if Ben had done as he was told, his future life would 
not have been darkened by the shadow of a wrong 
step taken in early life. 

, Unfortunately a companion whispered in Ben's 
ear, after the Doctor had gone, ' You will catch it 
this time.' 

' Catch it ! The Doctor doesn't wallop his boys. 
Me is not an English cane -loving bully, Tom 
Watkins,' retorted Ben. 

Tom, hailing from Surrey, pinched Ben's arm 
and answered, ' I know what Dr. Ogilvie's taws is 
like, for all that;' and in spite of himself, Ben 
trembled. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'WHY NOT CUT THE WHOLE AFFAIR?' 

JRHE deservedly popular Headmaster of that 
College possessed the rare power of 
reading boy-nature like an open book, 
and of being able to lead even refractory pupils. 

He had been watching Ben Hanson narrowly for 
weeks (although Ben did not know it), and he had 
guessed correctly what was the cause of the boy's 
indifference and idle habits — which I must do Ben 
the justice to say were of late growth. 

It was Dr. Ogilvie's intention to talk kindly and 
seriously to Ben, and to open his eyes to the foolish- 
ness of yielding to such careless propensities. The 
Doctor's heart was ever tender over fatherless boys, 
and he knew that he could make Ben sensible of his 
mistakes. But Ben did not give his kind master the 
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chance of setting him right ; and the appeal to his 
better nature, which the Doctor had made success- 
fully to many a worse boy than Ben, was never 
spoken. 

When the school was dismissed, Tom Watkins 
jeeringly said, * Now, Ben, off and get your licking.' 
Tom knew, and Ben knew, that the Doctor very 
rarely thrashed any of his boys, and that when he 
did, it was because they deserved that and more. 
But Ben's conscience told him that he merited the 
taws, so, not relishing such a prospect, he ran home 
instead of presenting himself before Dr. Ogilvie. 
Such cowardice only added to his misery, for he 
knew very well that he was only making matters 
worse, and next day would bring a yet more severe 
punishment 

Foolish Ben ! if he had judged his master by past 
treatment, and not by the accusations of self, he 
would have known that a hand, firm and gentle, was 
being held out to help rather than to chastise him. 

However, Ben could not, or would not, see the 
matter from a right point of view, and persisted in 
taking a wrong course. But thus it always happens. 
One false step leads to many more, and the farther 
one goes on the wrong track, the more difficult it 
becomes to retrace one's steps. 

Ben's clouded brow told his mother that he was 
in trouble, and she tenderly pressed him to tell her 
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what was wrong. He would have been wise if he 
had complied with her gentle entreaty. But no! 
He would not say a word, and went away to Craig- 
millar woods to brood over his grievances alone. 

It was a horrible shame, he told himself. If the 
master had not shouted like that, the Doctor would 
not have noticed anything. If mother had only 
complied with his wishes, he would have been quit 
of school, its tasks and taws. 

Then the Tempter whispered Jack Wilson's 
suggestion : 

' Why not cut the whole affair } ' 

* Nonsense!' said Ben's better self to his evil genius ; 
* how on earth can I do that ? ' 

'Easily enough. Plenty of ships going out of 
Leith Docks every day.' 

* But no captain would take me without mother's 
consent, and that she won't give. Not just now, at 
least, ^ndjust now is my tribulation.' 

The Tempter did not argue the point. He was 
too subtle for that ; but he reminded Ben of his 
mother's only brother, who had run away from 
a harsh guardian and had hid himself among the 
cargo of an outward-bound ship. He had not been 
discovered until the vessel was half-way across the 
Atlantic ; but when he crawled from his place of 
concealment the sailors were kind to him. The 
captain gave him food and clothes, and when they 
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reached New York he was taken on shore. Employ- 
ment was found for him, and he had thriven until 
he had become a wealthy man. 

The Tempter did not remind Ben of his mother's 
tears whenever she spoke of that brother, nor of her 
words, ' He left me to struggle alone.* 

Ben forgot that he had no harsh guardian from 
whom he required to fly. 

* I don't see why I should not get on as well as 
that uncle/ said Ben to himself. 

'I don't see why you should not do as he did/ 
said the Tempter. 

'Nonsense!' said Ben the second time. Yet he 
pondered over the / nonsense/ and pondered it to his 
own hurt. 

He remained out in the wood until evening 
was far advanced, and when he returned home his 
mother said very sadly, 'Ben, you are grieving me 
much by neglecting your studies. How can you 
possibly expect to keep up in class if you spend 
all your time wandering out of doors ? I am afraid 
you will be severely dealt with if this goes on.* 

* I don't care/ said Ben. * I don't want to learn 
anything more. I think it is a shame to keep me 
grinding at lessons when I want to be away working 
in a much nicer way.* 

* The old story, Ben/ Mrs. Hanson sighed ; 'change, 
change, seems to be your besetting sin. If I were 
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to let you do as you now wish, you would soon be 
longing for something else.' 

' No, I would not, I am sure ; i would stick to the 
sea if you would only be persuaded to let me go.' 

' I have no wish to oppose your inclinations be- 
yond a certain limit, Ben, and if, by and by, you are 
still determined upon going to sea, — if you can 
fot^et what you undertook to perform, — I shall say 
no more against it You shall be free to go.' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WRONG ROAD. 

Nj^EN'S sleep was disturbed that night, for 
notwithstanding the conditional consent 
which he understood his mother to have 
given, he yet knew that he was in the wrong. 
Moreover, between the realization of his wishes and 
the present lay (so he took for granted) Dr. Ogilvie's 
taws on the morrow, and another session or two at 
school beyond that 

And in spite of every argument which he could 
bring in justification of himself, there lurked a 
conviction tliat, even if his mother agreed to his 
fancy and he embarked on a seafaring life, he 
would break his promise to the dead, and forfeit 
the blessing bestowed by a dying father. 

These were thoughts to disturb the deepest 
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slumber, and Ben got up next morning unrefreshed, 
and more afraid than ever to face censure. He sat 
down to breakfast moody and ill at ease, and 
though the lively twins tried every device to win 
him to better temper, yet all their efforts were in 
vain. Often his mother glanced anxiously across 
the table, but Ben would not meet her searching 
gaze. 

School-time came, and he went as usual to say 
good-bye to Mrs. Hanson before leaving. Then she 
put her arm affectionately round his neck and 
whispered, * Tell me what ails you, my son. Surely 
I can smooth your difficulties a little, or at least 
share them.' 

The unhappy boy gulped down an inclination 
to cry, and with that same effort drowned the 
confession of his errors which was rising to his 
lips. 

'It is not anything that you can help,' he said, 
turning from her loving touch and look. 

* What is it ? at least you can tell me that! He 
tried to laugh as he answered, 'Only a thrashing 
waiting me for lessons badly done ; ' and taking up 
his books, he went out without kissing the twins as 
usual. 

Much aggrieved by this forgetfulness, Cassie 
ran after htm and insisted upon having her 
good-bye. Then, a little ashamed of himself, Ben 
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turned back to wait for Bella, standing in the 
doorway looking wistfully after him. 

Just then Ben caught sight of his pale mother at 
the dining-room window. She was looking at him 
with tender love, anxiety, and longing in her gaze, 
and never, never did the boy forget that look. It 
haunted him in later life, and he said that it always 
stood before him in after years when he was being 
tempted to do a wrong action. She tried to smile 
when she caught his eye, but her lips trembled and 
her head drooped suddenly. Whether she wept or 
prayed Ben knew not, nor thought of pausing to 
know; he went down the street and forgot every- 
thing but the punishment which he would assuredly 
receive at his school that day. 

As he walked slowly onwards, the jeers of his 
classmates seemed to ring in his ears. He pictured 
to himself how the masters would look, and what Dr. 
Ogilvie would say. Slowly and more slowly walked 
Ben. He took the longest route he could think of, — 
indeed, he made more than one detour from even 
that longest way to George Watson's College, — 
and heard the bell ring the boys into school when 
he was still at a good distance. He was just so 
far away that not even if he ran his fastest could 
he be there until prayers were over and lessons 
begun. Then he would have to sneak into the 
class-room, and take his seat at the lower end 

c 
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of the lowest form under the eyes of teacher and 
companions. 

He had not learned one of the lessons for that 
day, and he had disregarded the Doctor's order — 
and no boy could do that with impunity. 

The ordeal before him was more than Ben, in his 
present state of mind, could bear ; and he fairly 
turned his back on school, wandering off in an 
opposite direction, with listless gait and sullen 
brow. 

A boy sauntering idly along with a strap full of 
school-books over his shoulder, long after all the 
schools have begun their morning work, is likely to 
attract attention. 

More than one policeman, meeting Ben as he 
slouched along with his head bent, said to him 
in a friendly manner, * You should get into school, 
boy, without more delay.' 'Where are you going 
at this hour? take care you are not on a wrong 
track.' 

Others besides policemen looked curiously at 
him, and a grocer's boy called out, ' Feared for the 
taws, puir baby ! ' This annoyed Ben so much that 
at last he tossed his books over a garden railing, 
and took his way towards a less frequented 
neighbourhood. 

By and by his eye fell upon the Firth, upon the 
vessels going up and down over the bright restless 
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waves, and then he thought again of Jack Wilson's 
words, ' Why not cut the whole affair ? ' 

There was no power left in Ben Hanson that day 
to combat temptation ; and gradually his footsteps 
turned towards Leith, and ever as he drew nearer 
and nearer to the docks, he yielded more and more 
to the voice of the Tempter. 



CHAPTER VI. 



'IM AFLOAT.' 



rT is not so easy as you would suppose to 
get on board a ship in dock without 
being observed, for amid the apparent 
confusion reigns perfect order, and a person having 
no business there is soon detected. 

Ben Hanson soon found that he would have much 
difficulty in stealing on board ship. Men, seeing a 
well-dressed lad skulking near, bade him to go 
about his business, or look alive and turn out of 
that. And, worst of all, some asked him if he were 
trying to run away. 

He wandered here, there, and everywhere among 
the shipping, and saw no chance of getting un- 
noticed on board any vessel flying the Blue Peter ; 
yet, curiously enough, the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves provoked Ben into tiyiug yet 
more, until at last every thought became swallowed 
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up in the one eager desire to secure his object. 
After an hour or two an opportunity arrived. 

He was leaning against a railing, looking at a 
small barque taking in the last of her cargo. All 
the crew were busy at their work except the cabin- 
boy, and he was watching Ben. Thought that boy, 
He's a runaway, and would be company on the 
voyage if he happened to get on board of us.* Ben, 
looking at the ship with longing eyes, heard a voice 
near at hand ask, in a low tone, * Want a passage, 
mate ? ' 

Ben started and stared at the cabin-boy, who 
had come as close to the railing as possible. The 
barque was moored to the pier, so that the two 
were in close proximity ; and Ben, looking at the 
other's leering face, thought he had never seen a 
more wicked one. But he answered promptly, 
* Yes ; I want a passage if I can get it on the 
sly/ 

'All square,' replied the other; *we go out with 
the full tide in about an hour. Come on deck quite 
bold-like, — you are a friend of mine. Do you 
understand ? * 

Ben understood, and stepped over the bulwark in 
a moment. * Do you see that pile of casks down 
there } * whispered the cabin-boy, pointing down an 
opening in the deck ; ' watch a chance, and dive 
down among them when I go aft. Don't lose time. 
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and don't be frightened. Folk on the pier will 
think you are one of the ship's boys, and I'll take 
care that the crew don't notice you.' 

The speaker walked away, and, going into the 
steward's pantry, said, * Give me a biscuit and some- 
thing for a poor chap who has come on board in 
a bad way.' 

' No business on board,' growled the steward, but, 
handing Jim some food, said, * Give the fellow that 
and send him off directly.' 

Jim came back to the place where he had left 
Ben, but no Ben was there, for he had taken his 
new friend's hint, and had gone down among the 
casks. 

Jim took one peep and saw the other creeping 
out of sight below ; so the cabin-boy went back 
to the steward and told him that the * chap ' had 
disappeared, probably sent off by some of the 
men. 

Poor foolish Ben ! he was hiding among a chaos 
of boxes and barrels before he exactly knew what 
he was about. I think, if one thought of mother and 
home had crossed his mind, that he would have 
paused, and gone back to them ; but alas ! his whole 
thoughts were given up to dread of discovery. He 
slipped behind some casks, and believed he had 
found a snug berth, but in an instant he fancied 
he could be seen from the hole above, so he stole 
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into a yet more remote corner, and lay there, 
panting and trembling, until it occurred to him 
that there was a still more secure place a little 
farther down. 

He crept on and on, and at last stretched himself 
behind a huge hogshead, and there waited, hoping 
that the cabin-boy would come down and talk to 
him. But no one came near the place, and pre- 
sently a board was pushed across the opening 
overhead, and Ben was left in solitary darkness. 

After that the noises on deck changed their 
character. Until then, there had been the perpetual 
groaning of the chains and pulleys used in bringing 
heavy loads on board, but now there was heard the 
hauling of ropes, the tightening of cordage, the un- 
loosening of many a detaining cable. By that time 
Ben's overstrained nerves became utterly unable to 
bear more, and he fell into a heavy sleep, which was 
not so much sleep as a lethai'gy or swooning of the 
senses. It was profound, dreamless, stupefying. 
How unlike the slumber which had been his at 
home in his own little room close to that of his 
mother I 

After some hours the boy came to himself again, 
and he was aware of a strange cessation of all the 
confusion of noises which had been going on when 
he fell asleep. 

Now he heard nothing but the swish of the water 
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outside the thick ' wooden wall * against which he 
rested, and the occasional bass voice of a tar over- 
head. 

' I'm afloat,* said Ben within himself, with a queer 
mixture of exultation and regret. 

* Easily done after all, and can't be undone nowl 
jeered the Tempter, whose chief pleasure lies in the 
misery of those whom he has persuaded to follow 
his bidding. 

* Lost to mother and home,' whispered conscience 
sadly ; and at that voice the boy uttered a moan, 
and tried to rise from his cramped position. But 
either want of food, sea-sickness, or the pangs of 
remorse were too much for him. Ben found he 
could not stir, and he lay there, abject, wretched, 
alone for hours. 

He could hear the sea ripple as the ship cut her 
way through its crests. He knew when the short 
broken water of the Firth was exchanged for the 
wider sea by the long roll of the waves, and the 
lengthened dip which the barque made as she 
plunged forward. 

Ben could not tell whether it was day or night, 
and when he tried to crawl from the spot, he found 
that the cargo among which he lay had shifted its 
position somewhat, or else the darkness confused 
him ; for what was up or what was down he could 
not tell. 
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The air was stifling, and helped to bewilder bis 
faculties ; so there he lay, helpless, terrified, stunned, 
and could neither come out from hiding, nor call 
for aid. 

He was soon incapable of any acute feeling 
beyond a sensation of fear ; and gradually a sort of 
dull wonder at his position superseded even terror, 
and then he slept again. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WAITING FOR BEN. 

f RS. HANSON did not wonder when Ben's 
usual hour of return arrived and he did 
not come. No doubt he would be 
detained by the punishment which he had said 
was in store for him ; and the mother's heart 
yearned over the truant undergoing (as she supposed) 
the half-hour's detention which was usually part of 
the punishment Nor did she feel uneasy when the 
afternoon advanced, and still he did not come, for 
Ben had lately fallen into a habit of stealing away 
with companions after school, instead of coming 
directly home, as he ought to have done. 

But Mrs. Hanson was considerably astonished 
at receiving a visit from Dr. Ogilvie, who had 
taken for granted that Bern had played truant that 
day. 
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'I thought it likely/ said the master, 'that he 
would return to you about the usual time, and allow 
you to suppose that he had been at school as 
usual/ 

Then the Doctor told her of Ben's scrapes, and his 
(Dr. Ogilvie's) intention to talk to the boy instead 
of punishing him. They waited together for some 
time, hoping that Ben would come; but as the truant 
never appeared, his kind master left, telling Mrs. 
Hanson to bring her son to him next morning, and 
desiring her to assure Ben that he had no taws to 
dread! 

No suspicion of the terrible truth crossed Mrs. 
Hanson's mind, and she did not feel at all uneasy 
until the evening began to fall, and still the boy did 
not return. After dark she sent to Mr. Wilson's, 
thinking that Ben might be with Jack, or that 
Jack might know where Ben was likely to be 
found. But Jack had not seen his companion all 
that day. 

Mrs. Hanson's fears grew as the moments sped, 
and each time the bell rang she ran to the door, 
hoping it was her boy who had come, yet fearing it 
might be a messenger of evil tidings. 

No news of him came to her; and inquiries at 
the Hospital and Police Office proved that he had 
neither come by an accident, nor committed any 
fault to bring him within police jurisdiction. 
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The neighbours tried to comfort his mother by 
assuring her that he would turn up all right before 
long, and they cited instances of boys playing truant 
in the same way ; but Mrs. Hanson could not feel 
that it made her sorrow less to know that other 
women had suffered in the same way. 

She thought of her tenderly-nurtured boy wander- 
ing, hungry and tired, about the fields and woods, 
lying down to sleep like a wild beast without any 
shelter, beset by fear, by cold, by conscience. Oh, 
how she prayed for her prodigal through the 
hours of that long night, little dreaming where he 
spent it ! 

She was down-stairs, restless and frightened, at 
daybreak. Every footfall on the street she thought 
must be his. But Ben came not ! 

At an early hour Mr. Wilson and his son Jack 
came to her. 

' Have you heard of him ? ' the anxious mother 
cried. 

* No,' said Mr. Wilson gravely ; * but I have brought 
Jack to tell you what he said to me last night, for I 
think it may put us on the right track.* 

Then Jack (taking care to suppress his own 
words) repeated a great deal that Ben had said 
to him about going to sea, about running off to 
sea. 

* And my opinion,' said Mr. Wilson, ' is that the 
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foolish boy has slipped away in search of a ship, 
and we may find him about the docks yet' 

Just then a schoolboy arrived, carrying Ben's 
strap and books, which had been found that morning. 
His name and address on the books had guided 
the finder to Mrs. Hanson, and the garden in which 
they had been discovered was situated in Leith 
Walk, far away from Ben's home or school. 

No doubt he had been going to Leith Docks 
when he discarded the strap. 

Mr. Wilson lost no time in following up the clue 
thus obtained, and received confirmatory evidence 
from various people, which left no doubt that the 
boy had hid himself in some ship. Every vessel in 
dock or port was searched, but (as we know) Ben 
was in none of these. Then a porter said he remem- 
bered noticing a well-dressed boy, answering the 
description given of Ben, on the deck of a barque 
which had sailed on the previous day. The man 
could not say where the boy went, whether on 
shore or with the ship, but he was positive that it 
must have been the runaway, for he had thought 
at the time that the young face looked 'kind of 
scared/ and the boy's whole appearance left an 
impression that he had no business where he then 
was. 

That was heart-breaking news to carry back to 
Mrs. Hanson, who was trying to sustain herself with 

D 
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tlie belief that her fervent supplications to Almighty 
God would be answered speedily, and her boy be 
restored to her. She had yet to learn, poor mother, 
that He who walketh in mystery guides every event 
to its issue by ways and means altogether different 
from those which finite man employs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A LIVING SORROW. 

^T has been often said that ' death is better 
than a living sorrow,' and truly Mrs. 
Hanson felt that she would rather have 
wept over Ben's grave than mourn him as she 
did. 'Surely,' she said, 'it would have been less 
bitter to think of him a guileless, loving, docile 
child, called to his Father's home on high, than 
know-him on the earth callous, rebellious, a vagrant 
at the mercy of rough strangers, a wanderer from 
the right way.' 

Gladly would she have reproached herself for his 
folly, and tried to believe that she had not managed 
him in the proper way, that his undutiful conduct 
was the result of undue forbearance on her part, or 
too strict discipline ; but her judgment acquitted 
her of blame in those respects, and sorrowfully she 
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cried, * He has wilfully chosen a wrong course, and 
his sin will find him out, my poor, misguided boy ! * 

The twins were inconsolable at first, but for- 
tunately were too young to share their mother's 
foreboding fears on Ben's account, and only grieved 
because he was gone they knew not where. Even 
when she lay in tears and agony during the first 
days of her bereavement, the girls were seeing light 
in the cloud, as sanguine, trusting childhood does, 
and in a short time they began to talk of when Ben 
would come back to them * a big, brown sailor.' 

'Ah,' sighed the mother, *he may come back — 
nay, I am sure he will come back — and you will 
welcome him, but / will not be here to look upon 
my darling's face.' 

Mrs. Hanson had been in very bad health for 
some years, and the physicians had told her that 
worse symptoms were creeping on apace, and would 
soon lay her aside altogether. She had bravely 
insisted upon knowing the truth regarding her state, 
and it was for that reason that she had been so 
anxious for Ben to remain at home, so that he might 
be near his sisters when she became a confirmed 
invalid. 

It had not been apprehended that Mrs. Hanson's 
illness would have a rapid termination, but neither 
doctor nor patient had calculated on a sudden and 
heavy affliction coming to hasten disease. 
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Alas! Ben had broken his mother's heart, and 
from the time of his departure she grew daily more 
feeble and more sad. She did not lose hope, — she 
was too good a Christian for that, — and hourly spoke 
with strong faith of her boy coming home repentant ; 
yet she never believed that she would see him come. 

The twins, little thoughtful creatures, did all that 
was possible to comfort her. 

* Cheer up, mother,* Bella would say ; * I am sure 
Ben is very sorry by this time that he ran away 
without one word of good-bye, and he will be writing 
to you to say so soon.* 

Then Cassie, who always acted as Bella's supple- 
ment, would add, ' Make haste and get well, mother 
dear, for Ben will come back a good boy, and you 
will not like him to see you so white and thin.' 

They were speaking like that only a fortnight 
after Ben had disappeared, — so suddenly had the 
mother's small stock of strength gone down before 
the unexpected blow which her son had struck, — but 
though they hoped thus, no token came from the 
runaway to cheer them. It was scarcely possible 
that news of him could come if he were on board 
the barque Dolphin^ as had been supposed, for she 
was bound for a port in northern Russia, and was 
not likely to speak any inward bound ship, or put 
into any harbour unless she sustained damage on 
the way. 
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Mrs. Hanson tried to be patient and reasonable, 
and if she had been sure that Ben was in that vessel 
she would have reconciled herself in part. But 
there was no proof. Other ships had left Leith that 
day. He might have gone in any one of these. It 
was the utter uncertainty about him which made the 
heavier part of his mother's trial, and it was only 
by frequent wrestling in prayer that she was enabled 
to overcome despair, and leave her boy in the hands 
of the Father. 

But one night Mrs. Hanson had a dream about 
Ben, and though I am no believer in visions of the 
night as exponents of events happening or to happen, 
yet I think that at rare times it may be given to 
some of us to experience in that way a little of the 
power of the spiritual life within us. I do not pre- 
tend to explain such dreams by any known law of 
science, and as little do I mean to assert that they 
are entirely governed by spiritual agencies. I only 
know that they do occur, and that it was true that 
Ben's mother had a very vivid dream about him 
when he had been away more than a month. 

Whether the picture conjured up by maternal 
longing and fear was a true one, you will learn by 
and by. 

She fancied she was looking on a rocky coast 
lashed by tempestuous seas, and that the ship in 
which her boy had sailed was driving disabled upon 
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the shore. She thought she saw the pale faces of 
the men as wave on wave swept their decks, and 
they knew that they were nearing destruction. But 
one white, terror-stricken countenance stood more 
clearly before her than all the others, for it was that 
of her son 1 She saw his breast heave with agony, 
his lips tremble with woe, and in the extremity of 
his fear he cried out, * Mother, mother, save me ! * 

No sooner were the words uttered than there 
stood by the boy an angel — an angel dressed in the 
rough garb of a sailor, but with the light of heaven 
on his face. He drew Ben up from the deck, and 
as they rose into the air the ship struck the rocks 
and went down. 

She saw the angel smile on Ben as they dis- 
appeared among the clouds, and in a transport of 
joy she cried out, * He is saved ! he is saved ! * and 
then awoke to know that it was only a dream. 




CHAPTER IX. 

UNPLEASANT COMPANIONS. 

jE left Ben Hanson in a lethargic sleep 
among the cargo of the Dolphin. He 
luld have slept there until death found 
him, if something had not happened to rouse him 
into activity of mind again. 

The ship was far out on the ocean, running before 
a line breeze. It was bright morning, though Ben 
did not know it, and Jim was growing uneasy, foi 
he thought it was more than time that Ben showed 
himself to the ship's company. He thought Ben 
must be having an unpleasant berth below, and 
must be hungry besides ; but he dared not say 
a word about the stowaway, and had no ex- 
cuse for removing the hatch which covered Ben's 
retreat 
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'Why doesn't the chap bawl out, or do some- 
thing?' thought Jim, *I hope he hasn't been 
suffocated, — there was an awful smell down there, 
— or been eaten by rats. Ugh ! ' 

But though Jim had such horrid fears regarding 
poor Ben, he did not see that he had any business 
to tell that a fellow-mortal was perhaps dying down 
in the hold, for, if he did speak, he would have to 
acknowledge his own share in the matter, and be 
chastised accordingly. The captain was a kind, 
good man, but strict, as all captains ought to be ; 
and the cabin-boy was a bad boy, consequently he 
feared the captain. 

Jim fidgeted around the closed hatchway, and 
listened for sounds from below, but held his 
tongue. 

And Ben slept on, — if sleep his state could be 
called, — until a sharp pain in his hand recalled him 
to consciousness. He opened his eyes, but of course 
saw nothing, and could not remember for some time 
where he was, so lay quite still, striving to collect 
his senses. 

These were speedily sharpened by another dagger 
(as he thought) being thrust into his numb hand. 
With a low cry of pain he lifted the hand to his 
face, and felt blood flowing from the wounds. *I 
must have struck it on a nail,' he thought ; ' and yet 
I do not think I moved.' It was a sore wound, 
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however it came there, and the pain of it quickened 
Ben's wits. He wrapped the hand in the front of 
his jacket, and began to ponder on the distressing 
situation in which he had placed himself. What 
was to be done.? How was he to get out of his 
present position ? Surely the cabin-boy would try 
to communicate with him, or would tell the men 
that there was a stowaway on board, and they 
would come to his relief. But suppose he had told, 
and the captain had refused to stir one step to 
release him. 

Ben had heard of captains doing more cruel 
deeds than that. He had heard that they were 
generally severe in their treatment of runaways. 
Every atrocity which had been committed at sea 
that Ben had ever heard of came crowding back 
to his memory at that moment Then, too 
late, he remembered that his absence must have 
caused bitter anguish at home; that his mother 
could not know where he was, and would break 
her heart in imagining him exposed to all kinds 
of danger. 

Never did boy suffer more intensely for one false 
step taken than Ben Hanson did at that time. He 
was in the clutches of that Tempter which had led 
him into the fatal path of sin, and utter despair 
silenced even the voice of conscience. 

Thus he lay, in mute torment, until a stealthy 
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movement near caused him to open his eyes again. 
Looking up, he saw on the hogshead above two 
^jleaming eyes peering down at him through the 
darkness. Two! surely fear was multiplying the 
vision, and he was being cheated by his fancy, for it 
could not be that all those gleaming orbs overhead 
were living eyes! The hogshead seemed covered 
with them, — rows of them, — and they were all 
directed at him. 

Cold dews came out on Ben's forehead, and every 
muscle seemed numbed by terror. He could not 
move. But just then a keen tooth stuck into an 
uncovered portion of his ankle explained the mean- 
ing of those glaring eyes. He was surrounded — 
attacked by rats ! Horror of horrors ! He would 
be eaten alive by savage vermin, down in that dark 
and pestilential hold. 

Wildly the boy's shrieks rang forth, and at the 
sound his assailants scurried away ; but in doing 
so, some in their hurry jumped on him and over 
him, and he thought they were beginning their 
dreadful meal. Shriek followed on shriek, until, 
beside himself with terror, poor Ben swooned 
away. 

When his first cry was heard on deck, the 
men were awestruck, for, superstitious as most 
sailors are, they believed it to be an unearthly 
voice. But as the screams continued, the captain 
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came up from his cabin and inquired what was the 
matter. 

One man shook his head, and another pointed to 
the hatchway. 

*A spirret/ muttered one tar. *A bad omen/ 
said another. 

Jim, white and trembling, gasped, * It's a boy.' 

* Yes,' said the captain ; * it's a stowaway. Remove 
that hatch, men. Look alive ! ' 

By that time the men had recovered themselves, 
and could recognize in the screams the voice of a 
human being. Right willingly they opened the 
hatch, and down went the captain among the cargo 
in search of the boy or man whom he never 
doubted was there. 

* Where are you, man ? Speak ! ' he called out, 
for he could not see any one, and he could not crawl, 
as Ben had done, among the casks. But no voice 
replied, for by that time Ben was unconscious. 

Captain Telfer shouted for Jim to come down 
with a light, and in much trepidation the cabin-boy 
obeyed. Then the captain, swinging the lantern 
about, and peering into corners, told Jim to creep 
along a short way and see if he could find any 
one. Not daring to refuse, and well knowing 
that he zvould find some one, Jim went, and soon 
came upon poor Ben, lying senseless under the big 
hogshead. 
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It was with infinite difficulty that the boy was 
dragged from his hiding-place, but at last the 
men managed to make a way for themselves, and 
the poor stowaway was lifted more dead than alive 
into the open air. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ' DOLPHIN ' IN STRAITS. 

Rabbled with his own blood, covered with 
the dust and filth among which he had 
been grovelling, unconscious of all around, 
Ben Hanson did not look much like the well- 
dressed boy who had so lately been under a careful, 
tender mother's supervision. 

He was laid on the deck, and cold water dashed 
upon his face. His chest and hands were bathed in 
brandy, and everything Captain Telfer could think 
of done to restore him to animation ; but it was 
a long time before he showed signs of life. 

At last he opened his eyes to the light of day 
once more, and met, little as he had deserved it, 
only kind looks and gentle words. But Ben was 
incapable of appreciating any kindness just then, 
for, with the dawn of returning consciousness, there 
came to him a thought of his deserted home, and 
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his mother's face as it had looked when he turned 
from her door for the last time. 

* Oh, mother! mother! mother!' moaned the boy; 
and at his words some of the frank, bold sailors 
turned away in tears, for powerful is that most sweet 
name to stir the fountains of feeling in men's 
breasts. 

* Ay, youVe caused her trouble, my boy,' said 
Captain Telfer kindly ; * but it is never too late to 
mend ; so cheer up, and we will set you all right 
again.' 

But Ben could not be consoled, and still con- 
tinued to wail on his mother in such heart-broken 
accents, that at last a stalwart tar exclaimed, ' It 
ain't any good trying to stop him. He must be fed 
and made to turn in ; after that the crying will work 
its own cure, and, if I mistake not, do the lad's 
heart a deal o' good.' Then, stooping over Ben, 
the speaker lifted him in his arms and conveyed 
him to a snug berth below — ^very different from 
the one Ben had chosen for himself 

After the men had fed and washed him, they 
left the stowaway to his tears, which did his heart 
good, as his big friend had predicted. All the self- 
will, the disobedience, the foolish desires of the 
past, were crushed out of Ben then. He saw his 
error and deplored it ; but, alas ! it could not be 
undone. 
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The Dolphin was far away from Scotland by that 
time, and he had no means of even sending a 
letter to implore forgiveness — no means of reliev- 
ing his mother's anxiety in any way whatever. 

It was many days before Ben gained sufficient 
command of himself to cease from crying, and 
acknowledge gratefully the attention which was 
bestowed upon him. 

All that time the cabin-boy kept aloof. He had 
no sympathy with Ben's remorse, and was very 
much afraid that he would inform upon the person 
who had connived at his misdemeanour, so Jim 
determined that he would deny all knowledge 
of Ben until he saw how the fit of repentance 
terminated. But the steward remembered that Jim 
had come to him for food to give a ' chap * on the 
day the vessel left Leith ; and when cross-questioned, 
Jim admitted that the stowaway was like that *chap.' 
It was taken for granted that the boy had hid 
himself while Jim was with the steward, so no 
more questions were asked, and the cabin-boy 
escaped at that time. 

Before Ben was well enough to come on deck 
or converse much, the Dolphin was overtaken by a 
heavy storm, which drove her out of her course ; 
and the attention of all on board was too fully 
occupied with the exigencies of the hour to be 
turned to Ben. 
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Day after day the storm continued ; sometimes 
less, sometimes more, but always wild enough to 
keep the men painfully on the alert ; and then Ben 
Hanson learned that a sailor's life is not all fun 
and jollity. He tried to crawl on deck once or twice, 
but found that he could not keep a footing on the 
wave-washed planks, and was obliged to retreat 
below again. Whenever any of the men came near, 
he read in their faces that the position of the ship 
must be critical, for they spoke little, and every 
countenance wore a haggard, anxious expression. 

Thus the days went on, and the Dolphin^ much 
battered, continued to struggle successfully with 
wind and wave. But the crew were greatly 
exhausted, and their vessel had not only received 
much damage, but had been driven back a long 
way, so Captain Telfer decided to put into the 
nearest Norwegian port. Accordingly, every effort 
was made to guide the Dolphin to a safe refuge ; 
but, as if the Fates had conspired against her, a 
fresh gale sprang up, and drove her on as much as 
before she had been driven back. And then the 
danger to be feared was a greater one than that which 
beset the barque when she was being carried out 
into a wide, wide ocean ; for before her lay a rocky 
lee-shore, and if she failed to make a harbour she 
must be dashed to pieces before long. 

An anxious watch was kept, and everything done 
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that human skill could devise, but the ship was 
partially disabled, and would not obey her helm. 

She had been out from Leith about a month 
when that which the men had feared came to pass. 
During the darkness of night and tempest, the 
ominous roar of wild, resistless waves dashing 
upon the rocks was heard, and then rang the 
awful cry of ' Breakers ahead 1 ' 



CHAPTER XL 

THE VALUE OF A LIFE-BELT. 

oHE Dolphin's vicinity to the rocks was 
made known to her crew one moment, 
and the next she struck ; and then the 
captain, seeing that all hope of saving the ship 
must be abandoned, ordered the boats to be 
lowered. But some had been dashed to pieces when 
the vessel struck the rocks, and some had been 
washed away, so that only one boat was safely 
launched. While the men were getting into her, a 
great wave broke alongside, the cable which held 
the boat was detached, and she drifted away from 
the Dolphin in a few moments. 

Captain Telfer looked aghast, as he saw the sole 
chance, as it seemed, of safety lefl thus taken from 
himself and a number of his crew. He was a young 
man in the prime of his days, and he had a wife and 
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two little children at home. Little wonder that his 
heart sank for one moment as he saw the lifeboat 
carried to a distance. 

But the moon, coming out just then, showed the 
land not far away, and there was a possibility of 
reaching it by the aid of spars lashed to the person, 
or life-belts, if the ship would only hold together 
long enough to allow the men to use such means of 
self-preservation. 

' Each man for himself now^ shouted the captain, 
and at his words the crew seized upon life-belts 
and such-like. One of the men secured a belt for 
his captain also, and each one was soon rigged (as 
he thought best) for the terrible struggle before him. 
No time was to be lost, for each wave that struck 
the barque made wider gaps in her battered timbers, 
and threatened to crush her into fragments any 
instant. 

' There is nothing for it but to go over the side, 
and commit yourselves to Providence,' said Captain 
Telfer, seeing the men hesitate to leave the wreck. 
It was not wonderful that they hung back from 
plunging into the seething, swift, and all-powerful 
ocean, for there might be many more rocks between 
them and the shore against which they would be 
dashed to death. 

* Make haste, my men,' urged the captain ; * / must 
not go till the last one of you has left' As he 
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spoke, he buckled tight his life-belt and stood ready 
to spring into the turbulent water. 

Just then, a gigantic billow lifted the barque and 
dashed her upon another crag. She parted with a 
mighty crash, and one portion disappeared among 
the waves. The men, who were all fortunately on 
the other part of the ship, seeing what must happen, 
hesitated no longer, but went over the side one after 
another. 

Captain Telfer stood by encouraging them, and 
waiting to go also as soon as the last of his brave 
crew had left the wreck. 'Any more?* he asked, 
and glanced round. 

The crew had all gone, but the captain's eye fell 
upon the stowaway, crouching near in abject terror. 
Ben had crept on deck when the vessel struck, but 
all had been too painfully occupied since then to 
give any attention to hiniy and when the life-belts 
were seized upon, no one dreamed of offering one 
to Ben. ' Every man for himself,' the captain had 
said, and the men no doubt thought (if they gave 
the matter a thought at all) that the boy could look 
after himself as well as they could. 

A child's overwhelming dread of danger, despair, 
and wild entreaty were blended in Ben's expression, 
as he met the captain's eye. Indeed, the boy was 
beside himself with fear, and from his white lips 
burst the cry, * Mother 1 mother ! Save me ! * 
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Captain Telfer was, as I said, young, and in the 
full enjoyment of the strong manhood which God 
had bestowed upon him. He had everything to 
make life worth living, worth struggling to keep. 
Yet, as he looked at Ben, his generous soul forgot 
itself. One swift thought flew to the baby boys he 
had left at home, and his heart cried out to God, 
* In tfieir hour of peril, oh, may some true man hold 
out a hand to tkem I * 

' Haven't you got a belt, boy ? ' he asked of Ben. 
No ; Ben had not secured any means of buoying 
himself up, and the renewed groaning under their 
feet told them that the remnant of the Dolphin 
would be driftwood before many minutes. 

* I can swim a little,' said the captain, yet knowing, 
as he said it, that swimming was of little use in such 
a strait. 

With calm promptitude he unfastened the life- 
belt which a few minutes before he had fastened on 
himself, and girt it about the trembling stowaway. 
He was careful to tie it so that it should not be 
displaced easily ; and, as he did so, he spoke words 
of cheer to Ben, words which Ben remembered after- 
wards, though at the time he was too bewildered 
to give them much heed. Then said this devoted 
sea-king, * Now, over with you, and be a good son 
to your mother. Don't be frightened, and think 
sometimes of me.' 
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He helped Ben over the side, and then a roaring 
billow rolled over the wreck, sweeping captain and 
stowaway into the surf. To attempt to swim in 
such circumstances was simply impossible. The 
only thing that any man could do was to trust to 
whatever support he had been lucky enough to 
secure, and to let the sea carry him where it would. 
Ben flung up his hands, and felt that he was drown- 
ing, but the life-belt sustained him, and he found 
that he was being swiftly carried towards the shore. 
But the waves dashing over him soon overpowered 
his senses, and he did not know when he was tossed 
upon the beach, and kind hands lifted him beyond 
the reach of the sea. 




CHAPTER XII. 

IN MEMORTAM. 

j^F I had invented the incidents above re- 
corded, I think I would have said that 
the noble captain of the Dolphin was 
saved as well as Ben ; but I am telling you true 
incidents, and therefore it only remains for me to 
tell the end of that generous man in the words of a 
newspaper which recorded the story at the time it 
happened : — 

' Over the side went the stowaway, lifted upon 
the surf like a cork ; over the side went the captain, 
trusting, like the good, brave fellow that he was, to 
his strength, enfeebled with long watching and 
anxiety. 

'But swimming was impossible in such a sea, and 
the captain went down, never to be seen ^ain ; while 
the little stowaway, with the good captain's belt 
about his waist, was flung upon the coast, battered 
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about, but alive to tell the story of his strange fate 
and his kind friend's heroism. 

' The moral of such a story is contained in its 
recital. Words would be wasted in saying more of 
the perfect humanity and fearlessness of a man who 
gave up his best chance of life without hesitation for 
one of the "least of those little ones," who stood 
helpless by his side, when man and boy were in 
the immediate presence of death. That captain, 
unlashing his life-belt — with two miles of white 
water between himself and the shore — to tie it upon 
the little rascal who had stolen a passage with him, 
is a figure which tells us with new and noble force 
that manhood is stronger than storm, and love 
mightier than death.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



^RS. HANSON'S dream of Ben (as you 
will have seen) happened at the very time 
that he was in such peril, and we have no 
difficulty in recognizing his good angel in the gallant 
captain who gave his life for the boy. 

Shortly after that time the poor mother was laid 
completely aside, and, feeling her end drawing near, 
was 61Ied with anxiety regarding the twins. 

She had few near relatives, and none on this side 
the Atlantic who were in a position to take charge 
of her children. It was hard to leave them so un- 
protected, but she trusted in the promises of God, 
and after much prayer was enabled to cast her 
burden on the Friend who never fails the widow 
and orphan. 

She told the girls that she was afraid she would 
have to leave them soon, but that they must trust 
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in God, and He would bring Ben to them, ' and then 
you must tell him how freely I forgave him, and 
how I left my blessing for him, feeling sure that he 
would yet fulfil his promise to his father, and would 
some day meet me in heaven/ 

Thus the Christian mother spoke, with a sure 
hope that her prayers would be answered. 

* I wonder,* said Cassie afterwards to Bella, — * I 
wonder why mother does not write to Uncle John 
again. Surely he would be kind to her now that 
she is so ill, and would maybe take care of us 
afterwards.* 

* Oh, that is no use ! * replied Bella. * She wrote 
when dear father died, and uncle never answered the 
letter.' 

* Perhaps he never got it' 

' Yes ; for mother said she knew she had the 
proper address, for she got it from a gentleman here 
with whom he does business, and that gentleman 
told her that Uncle John had married a very proud 
lady. So, even if he wished to write to mother, his 
proud wife might hinder him.* 

* Yet,' persisted gentle Cassie, who had ideas of 
her own sometimes, * I am sure if he knew what we 
know about dear mother, he would come to her, or 
do something. Can you fancy one of us dying, and 
Ben knowing it and yet staying away, Bella ? * 

No ; badly as Ben had behaved, Bella could not 
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believe that he would be so callous as that 'I 
think/ she said, ' if we were to write to Uncle John, 
he would reply.' 

So the good little souls begged for their uncle's 
address, and when their mother told them that 
they must not be too hopeful of receiving a reply, 
they shook their bright heads and said, * We won't 
count upon it, but we will pray for it, and it will 
come.* 

Mrs. Hanson thought that perhaps God had put 
it into their hearts to write, so she did not ask to see 
the letter they sent, but she could not help following 
it with many fervent prayers. 

You would like to hear what the twins said to 
their unknown uncle, so here is their letter : — 

' Dear Uncle John,— We are quite sure that you 
will be sorry that dear dear mother is dying. She 
became very ill quite lately, and we think that was 
because Ben (Ben is our one brother) ran away to 
sea, and she does not know where he is. She is 
very sad at thought of leaving us alone. But we 
do not mind that so much, if only she did not have 
to go. But we think she will be glad to see father 
again, and God will take care of us. Only, dear 
Uncle John, we would so like if you would write to 
her. She does love you so, and often speaks of 
when you and she were little and alone together in 
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the world. Won't you write and tell her that you 
have not forgotten her I She does not know we are 
writing to you, but we shall have to tell her, because 
we do not know your address. Dear Uncle John, 
you would make us all so happy if you would 
write to mother. — ^We are, your affectionate nieces, 
the twins, 

'Bella and Cassie.' 



Mr. Sutherland had lately lost his wife and son, 
and his heart was stricken within him. The voice 
of conscience, stifled through long years, was making 
itself heard when the letter which his little nieces 
had written reached him ; and it was an appeal 
which his softened feelings could not resist. Before 
it came he felt alone in the world, bereft of all that 
made life and wealth of any value. Now he knew 
that God had directed the children when writing 
to him, and right willingly did he respond to that 
call of the artless Ifttle ones. 

Fearing to delay, lest he might not be in time to 
see his sister, Mr. Sutherland would not write to her, 
but hurriedly transferred himself to the first swift 
steamer leaving New York for England. And as 
he sped back to the land of his nativity, one by one 
the old tender associations of home and kindred came 
crowding back. He saw again the little timid sister 
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who had clung to htm so trustingly, who had so often 
screened him from punishment, who had loved him 
notwithstanding the neglect of a lifetime, and his 
soul, smitten by remorse, cried earnestly, ' Oh that I 
may not be too late t ' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

UNCLE JOHN. 

Sella and Cassie were returning home 
from school one afternoon. They were 
talking of their letter, and wondering 
what Uncle John would say In reply. They 
never doubted that he would reply. ' He couldn't 
do anything else,' they affirmed, although their 
mother said that she feared he would treat their 
letter as he had done hers. But the twins had the 
strong faith of children, and in this matter they 
persisted in differing from their mother. 

On the particular afternoon to which I allude they 
were wondering when the expected answer would 
come,- and as they reached their own garden gate 
they saw a gentleman going up to the door. They 
had never seen him before, but as soon as he 
perceived the girls coming up to the door he paused 
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before ringing the bell, and asked if they were Mrs. 
Hanson's little girls. 

'Yes/ said Bella. 

' Is your mother at home ? ' was the next question, 
to which the twins answered * Yes ' again. 

By that time the servant had opened the door, 
and the little women, never doubting that the 
sti anger was 'an honest person and a gentleman,* 
invited him to walk in. * Mother is in bed,' Bella 
told him as she led the way up-stairs, * but if you 
will tell us what you want and who you are, we will 
be glad to take a message to her.' 

The gentleman patted the little heads kindly, and 
asked how long their mother had been in bed. 

' Not long,' they answered ; and then an instinctive 
sense of the proprieties stopped them from adding 
how ill she was, and the reason that had hastened 
the progress of her disease. They stood eyeing the 
stranger a little curiously ; and he stood looking at 
them. He seemed to be considering a knotty point, 
for he was quite silent and kept his hands upon 
their shoulders as if he wished to detain them there 
until he had settled some matter in his own mind. 

At last he stooped and kissed the twins, and 
asked in a low voice if their mother was too ill to 
see any one, or to be told good news. 

* Oh no ! ' exclaimed Bella ; and Cassie eagerly 
asked, ' Have you brought news of Ben ? * 
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' No, my dear. I do not know anything of your 
brother, but I know something of another runaway. 
Will you tell your mother that some one from 
America who knows her brother John wishes to see 
her — some one who has brought a message from 
him. But first, my dears, I must tell you that this 
some one has seen a letter which two good little 
girls wrote not long ago. But I will tell you all 
about that and what Uncle John thought and did 
afterwards. Just now, please, take my message to 
your mother.' 

Off they ran at once, and told their mother what 
the stranger had said. 

'From John! oh, bring him here* at onceT Mrs. 
Hanson exclaimed ; and, led by the twins, Mr. 
Sutherland was speedily ushered into the sick-room. 

His face was very pale and there were tears in his 
eyes, but he said never a word. He walked up to 
the bedside and looked down upon the worn face, on 
which the stamp of death was set. Could that 
weary woman be his blithe young sister, whose 
beauty and vivacity had won so much admiration 
even when she was a child no older than her twins ? 
Mr. Sutherland was struck dumb, for the picture 
in his mind was so different from the one before 
him. 

* You come from my brother John,* Mrs. Hanson 

murmured, — 'John, who left me when we were chil- 

p 
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dren. Oh, tell me of him, — my only and dear 
brother ! ' 

The stranger dropped on his knees and laid his 
face in her- wasted hands as he faltered, * / am that 
brother, Janet' 

It would not be possible to tell what joy her 
brother's return gave to Mrs. Hanson. It was like 
receiving one back from the dead, and though it was 
difficult to recognize in the middle-aged, world- 
weary man the mischievous light-hearted boy who 
had been her childhood's companion, yet 'blood 
is thicker than water,' and all the old love was 
ready to flow out to him who, though so much 
changed, was yet brother John. 

As for the twins, no words could tell their delight. 
They fairly danced with delight, and were never 
done caressing their uncle, who seemed to them 
the most delightful person of their acquaintance. 

He had brought them numerous presents, and 
every time he went out he brought in more. But I 
think what made them love him most was the way 
he talked of their dear mother when she was a little 
girl. He never tired of that theme, nor did they. He 
would describe the games which he and his sister 
were wont to play, and the songs they sang together, 
the books they read, the lanes they walked along, 
and the twins listened with eager delight. 

Uncle John's arrival took from Mrs. Hanson all 
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anxiety regarding the future of her children, and she 
thankfully resigned herself to what seemed likely to 
happen before long. Life had been full of sorrow- 
to her, and it was not wonderful that she had 
anchored her best hopes in the future existence. 

Again and ag^n she would tell the twins to 
assure Ben (if he failed to return before her death) 
that everything had been ordered for the best, 
seeing that Uncle John would have to return to 
New York, and he could not have taken the girls 
with him if their mother had still been lingering in 
feeble health. She could not undertake such a 
voyage, so it was better, she assured them, that her 
rest should come speedily. Yet she hoped that a 
letter, at least, would come from her boy before she 
went ; but no letter came, no word of Ben, and Mrs. 
Hanson's patience and faith were sorely tried. 



CHAPTER XV. 

NEWS FROM A FAR COUNTRY. 

J HE Dolphin had been wrecked on the 
coast of Norway, which, as you know, is 
not a remote country. Nevertheless, it 
took a long time to bring the shipwrecked 
men back to their native land, or even In communi- 
cation with it They did not understand the 
language of the hospitable people among which 
they had been cast, and the Norwegians did not 
speak English; but there is a language which all 
nations understand — the language which suffering 
humanity expresses by its gestures; and the 
descendants of the old Sea-rovers were not slack 
in responding to the appeal which the sad condition 
of the castaways made. 

Some of the men were much hurt, others had been 
lost with their gallant captain, and among that 
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number was Jim the cabin-boy. Sadly unprepared, 
I fear, was he for the awful fate he met so 
suddenly. 

The greater number of the crew, as soon as they 
were refreshed enough to proceed, set out for the 
nearest town under the guidance of the natives, who 
were most willing to render every assistance in their 
power. 

The injured men were left to follow when able, 
but their comrades carried tidings of them to their 
friends. Some were so ill that they were not able 
even to send messages, and Ben was among that 
number. 

Fortunately for his friends, however, the big sailor 

who had nursed Ben so kindly on board ship had 

questioned him about his home, and knew where 

to go with tidings. Some weeks later the man 

presented himself at Mrs. Hanson's door, and, you 

may be sure, received a warm welcome when his 

errand was announced. The pale mother listened 

in tearful silence to the story of Ben's adventures, 

and her heart went up in grateful thanks to God for 

his safety and his repentance. ' I tell ye, the boy 

le had done,' said the laige- 

ir, ' and I'm thinking he will 

back to ask your pardon, 

eart, for though he is main 

to come through it in time. 
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Indeed, I expect he is all right now^ for it is weeks 
since I left him.' 

'Would it be of any use to write to him ?* asked 
Uncle John ; and the man replied, * It could do no 
harm to send a letter, but I'm thinking the boy will 
be on his way home now. And glad he will be, 
poor chap, to sit down by his mother s fireside again. 
He has had a rough time of it, but the lesson has 
done him good.' 

Letters were at once despatched to Ben, but by 
some unlucky circumstance they were carried to 
another part of Norway from where he was, and he 
did not receive them. 

For many weeks he lay struggling for his life, and, 
but for the kindly nursing he received, the boy must 
have succumbed to the injuries he had suffered, as 
well as the shock to his nervous system. 

When he was recovered enough to take interest in 
the world again, and to ask questions, he found that 
all the survivors from the Dolphin had left, and he 
was alone in a foreign land. 

The first thing Ben did as soon as he was able to 
hold a pen in his thin, shaking fingers, was to write 
a letter to his mother — a letter badly spelt, full of 
grammatical errors, the lines all running off at the 
corner, the words blotted, the sentences undivided 
and incoherent. A genuine ship-boy's letter, but 
oh, how precious to Mrs. Hanson and the twins ! 
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They could wait patiently after that, and his 
mother could even be content to leave without 
seeing him, so thankful was she for his life preserved, 
and for that missive full of boyish contrition and 
promises of amendment 

They wondered that Ben did not acknowledge 
receipt of their letters, but t/iai was a trifle to think 
about. What did such a small thing matter ? what 
did anything matter in comparison with the joyful 
fact that Ben would soon be well, would soon be 
home again ? All minor things were lost sight of in 
presence of that fact. 

Fortunately for Ben, he had become so friendly 
with his benefactors by the time he was convalescent 
that he did not feel his isolation so much as he 
might otherwise have done. The good villagers 
were unremitting in their kindness, and, knowing 
nothing of his history, treated him as they would 
have done a more deserving boy. 

During those days Ben had plenty of time for 
reflection, and many were the resolutions he made 
to amend his ways. Many times did he vow to 
himself never to disobey his teachers again, never 
to grieve his good mother any more. 

I wish all the boys I have heard about who make 
good resolutions when they are laid aside by sick- 
ness would remember their vows when they return to 
the business of life, as Ben Hanson did, and, like him. 
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make amends for the pain they have given to others, 
as well as for their misspent time and opportunities. 
A poet says that ' hell is paved with good inten- 
tions.' I wish our boys would recollect more than 
they do that desiring to do right and doing it are 
two very, very different things. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



GOING HOME. 



SHEN Ben's recovery was assured, the kind 
people among whom he had been cast 
gave him clothes and money and sent 
him to the nearest seaport, where, in all probability, 
he would find an English vessel to take him home. 

I will not weary you with the story of his 
subsequent adventures before he met countrymen of 
his own, and a ship homeward bound. You have 
heard of such incidents often enough, for the hard- 
ships he endured and the troubles he passed through 
were just such as many a castaway has suffered 
before, and many a story-teller has repeated. He 
got into scrapes, partly through his own ignorance 
and partly through his want of knowledge of the 
language and habits of the people with whom he 
came in contact. 

After months of varied experiences, Ben Hanson 
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found himself once more on Scottish seas. He was 
working his way back as a cabin-boy on board a 
swift steamer. The crew were a fine set of men, 
good-tempered and kindly, and Ben had confessed 
enough of his story to elicit some sympathy and 
much forbearance from them all. 

How different was his coming home to the going 
away from it! and yet in many respects he had 
been far more fortunate than many a stowaway. 

With what gratitude did he remember all Captain 
Telfer*s kindness, and that final deed of heroism 
which had been the means of sparing Ben to return 
to mother and home repentant ! 

What a light had been shed upon the character of 
his chosen companion Jack Wilson ! Now Ben saw 
how wise had been his mother's injunction to him 
regarding his choice of friends. 

* I have had a taste of salt water,* thought Ben, 
* and I don*t want any more of it. I was a fool to 
believe that it was all smooth sailing at sea — a fool 
to trust to a boy's judgment, rather than to that of 
my mother, who was only thinking of my good — if I 
had but seen it.' 

Then he wondered how the twins had got on 
without him, and what they would say when he 
returned — not brown and saucy, with blue jacket 
and round sailor's hat, but worn with sickness and 
depressed in spirit by his own self-accusations. 
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Oh, we can understand something of the boy's 
feelings when the Bell Rock Lighthouse met his eye 
— when Isle of May and Inchkeith came into view 
— when the Firth of Forth, winding grandly among 
the rich and pleasant lands of its delta, opened on 
his sight — ^when the hills of fair Edinburgh, and its 
graceful spires, rose before his vision — when, finally, 
he found his feet planted upon his native soil, and 
the old familiar scenes surrounding him ! 

Remembering how Ben had left his home, you 
wnll not wonder that on returning to it he shed 
many tears and trembled with emotion, but the 
eager longing to be clasped to his mother's heart 
overcame every other sensation. 

He never doubted — did ever boy doubt? — how 
that mother would welcome her prodigal. A father 
or brother may close his door on the truant, but 
a mother never. 

He would be received with open arms, Ben knew, 
if — ah ! he would not let the shadow of fear cross 
his mind. 

With wild haste he hurried along the well- 
known streets and roads until he reached the home 
where he was born and where his childhood had 
been spent ; where he had received a solemn and 
most precious charge, to which he had been faithless ; 
where he had played with his young sisters ; where 
he had seen his father die ; where his fond mother 
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had watched over him, forgiving and loving him, 
and dealing most patiently with all his rebellious 
fancies. 

Her gentle, reproachful, pleading eyes, as he had 
last seen them, seemed to have gone before Ben all 
the way home, and he had said to himself, 'I will 
never grieve her more — never I oh, how good I will 
be to her now I ' 

And then he reached his old home and laid his 
hand upon the garden gate. As he did so he looked 
towards the dining-room window, where his mother 
had stood when he went away, and where he almost 
expected to see her stand at that moment, and as 
he glanced up his heart leapt to think how her 
sorrowful face would lighten at sight of him. 

The windows were closed, the shutters barred 
across them, and a notice ' To Let ' was over the 
front door ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

life's lesson learned. 

J HAVE seen a youth stand, as Ben Hanson 
stood, before his deserted home, and I 
pray I may never again look upon such 
3 face of agony as that was. 

I dare not attempt to describe how the boy felt 
I would only ask you, boys, who read this ' ower 
true tale,' if you are ever tempted to take such a step 
as Ben took when he ran away from home, to think 
in lime of his return home. I tell you, not all the 
pleasure that the wide world can give through a long 
lifetime will take one drop from the bitterness of 
such a moment 

Ben clung to the closed gate, gazing wildly at the 
silent house, and crying aloud. The attention of a 
neighbour was attracted, and she recognized him 
at once. Going out to him, the lady said kindly, 
' Come in here, Ben, and I will tell you all that 
has happened.' 
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•Mother, my mother! where is mother?' he 
cried, beside himself with anguish. 

*Come, Ben/ urged the lady, in tears, — * come into 
my house, and let me tell you how peacefully she 
died* 

But he broke from the friendly hand, and, running 
at headlong pace from street to street, he paused not 
until he was standing by his father's grave. 

There was a new grave close beside it, and a 
second name on the headstone, and, in extremity of 
pain and remorse, the boy fell upon his face and 
passionately kissed the turf which covered the bosom 
that had been his cradle and his rest. 

' Never to see her more ! never to tell her how 
sorry I am ! never to be loved, and welcomed, and 
forgiven ! Oh, mother ! mother ! ' 

But then, when he was so low, the Comforter 
whispered to. Ben, * Loved, welcomed, and forgiven \ 
You can find her in your Father's house. She is 
smiling on you from the better Home ; ' and at that 
thought he ceased to despair. But still he bowed 
on her grave and wept. Kindly people passing the 
spot stopped and tried to comfort him, but all in 
vain. He would not speak of his grief, and he 
would not be persuaded to leave the place. 

At last there chanced to pass that way one who 
knew Ben Hanson well ; one whose heart was ever 
open to boys, good and bad ; one who would have 
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helped Ben if Ben would have let him — even his 
kind master, Dr. Ogilvie. 

The sight of a boy prostrate and trembling beside 
a grave was something to stir the Doctor's deepest 
feelings, and his first impulse was to offer comfort to 
the laddie. He stepped nearer and recognized Ben, 
although his face was almost hidden. 

Dr. Ogilvie did not utter any exclamation of 
surprise at finding the poor runaway there. He 
spoke no word of stern rebuke for the wrong Ben 
had done, no reminder of pain, nothing to lacerate 
the wounded soul. 

The man of quick and generous instincts knew 
exactly what to say, and he said it. 

* Ben Hanson,* spoke the kind, grave voice of his 
master, * she bade us tell you that she blessed and 
forgave you, and hoped to meet you again. Be your 
mothers son, my boy, and take what God sends 
with patient courage.' 

Those words gave Ben strength at once, and he 
turned to stand penitent and heart-broken before the 
Doctor. 

His hands were at once taken into the firm clasp 
of the friend whom God had sent to him, and again 
the Doctor spoke : 

* Be glad for her, Ben, as she is glad for you 
to-day. Now come with me, and I will tell you 
where to find your sisters. How pleased the 
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little things will be to see you ! They need you^ 
though they have found their uncle.* 

With Ben's hand in his, Dr. Ogilvie led the boy 
away, never waiting for him to speak, but talking on 
about the twins, and Uncle John, and the happiness 
which had come to Mrs. Hanson through her 
brother's return. They reached the Doctor's house, 
and Ben was most tenderly cared for. After a 
time he was composed enoughtohear of his mother's 
last days and last words. 

Mr. Sutherland had thought that if Ben came 
back he might seek Dr. Ogilvie, and messages had 
been left with him, as well as with the Wilsons and 
other neighbours to whom the boy was likely to 
apply for information. 

'You are to follow your uncle to New York 
as soon as possible, and there you will find your 
sisters, who have been adopted by him,' Ben was 
told, after all else had been revealed, and his 
affection for the girls stimulated to rouse him 
from the dejection which the loss of his mother 
had caused. 

Until arrangements were made for his departure, 
Ben remained with his generous master, and in 
those days a bond was formed between them which 
not the world and not death could break. 

There was one duty which Ben felt he had to 
perform before going to his sisters. The death of 
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Captain Telfer had of course been reported by 
the crew, but only Ben knew how the noble sailor 
had lost his life, and he longed to express what he 
felt about it. 

He sought the captain's widow and told her how 
her husband had sacrificed himself for another ; and 
Ben, with many tears, asked her if she could forgive 
him for what he had so unintentionally done. 
Mrs. Telfer answered, as the wife of such a hero 
should, ' I have nothing to forgive. He only 
obeyed his Captain's injunction, and has received, I 
cannot doubt, the guerdon which Christ gives to 
every faithful servant.' 

Then she told Ben that she hoped he would grow 
to be as brave and good a man as the one who gave 
his life for him had been. And she lived to see that 
hope fulfilled. In after years Captain Telfer's boys 
had no friend so true as Ben Hanson, and by many 
a kindness done to them and their mother did he 
prove how lasting was his gratitude. 

There was a happy meeting between the twins 
and Ben, though the shadow of their recent bereave- 
ment chastened their gladness. For a long time 
they could talk of nothing but their mother and her 
parting words. 

Afterwards, when Ben had set to the duties of life 

once more, he spoke less of her, but the keenness 

of pain for her loss remained with him the more 

o 
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because of the silence he maintained regarding her. 
In his heart he cherished her memory, with all her 
sweet, forgiving words, and evermore he vowed to 
obey her last request, which was to meet her in 
heaven, where all the mistakes of earth are set right, 
and all the broken ties of this life are reunited for 
evermore. 
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THE HERIOT BOY. 



PUNSHINE was lighting up a little room 
in the Old Town of Edinburgh. Thank 
God, there are few homes in that city 
where the sunlight cannot penetrate, and none where 
the inhabitants are beyond the reach of pure air 
or green grass. The uncompromising rocks seemed 
piled in all and unexpected directions, as if for 
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the sole purpose of shortening streets, widening 
roads, and compelling Art to take Nature by the 
hand and keep pace with her, instead of stumbling 
forwards at a blind and headlong run. Thus, if the 
poor man's house be in a dark close, or up a * stuffy 
stair,' he has only to walk towards any point of the 
compass that suits his fancy, and he must encounter 
the blessed face of nature in less than ten minutes. 

The sunshine seemed to have a special mission for 
the room I am writing about An invalid was there, 
stooping over one of those delicate blocks of wood 
used by engravers, and trying his hardest to fix 
upon it the copy of a drawing before him. Once he 
looked up at the window with an impatient gesture, 
as if the light were giving its help grudgingly. But 
presently he laid down his graver with a weary sigh, 
and said, — 

' It isn't a bit of use, Meg ; the light is glowing 
through the room, I feel, yet it seems as if a London 
fog were between me and the picture.' 

* I'm so sorry, father. Rest a bit. The doctor 
will be here soon, and we will hear what he advises.' 

* He may not come to-day,' querulously replied the 
sick man. 

' Oh, but I am sure he will ; I always have a pre- 
sentiment of his coming,' said the girl merrily. 

She was a great contrast to her sad, ailing parent. 
I do not mean that Maggie Fenwick was a beauty, 
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or anything more than a rosy, bright Scotch lassie ; 
but being that^ she had an attraction beyond any of 
mere features. She was not more than sixteen years 
of age, but a certain self-reliant, * settled ' expression 
of countenance made her look some years 
older. 

There was a third person in the room, if I may 
speak of a small boy of nine as a person. He was 
very beautiful, but it was that refined, fragile loveli- 
ness which we grieve to see in a humble dwelling, for 
we know how surely the delicate organization of both 
mind and body will fail before the rude touch of 
poverty. The boy was engrossed with his paint- 
brush, and the bold outline of Arthur's Seat was 
being reproduced by his small fingers with marvel- 
lous power. The way he raised his large, thoughtful 
eyes again and again to gaze upon the noble scene 
before him, showed that a true artist's soul dwelt in 
his breast The sunlight had not failed in its mission 
as far as Jim was concerned, and he could entirely 
appreciate the exquisite beauty of the golden glory 
cast so profusely upon the grand old hill, and upon 
his dingy home. Maggie looked admiringly at the 
pretty picture made by the child and the sunbeams, 
and tried to wile her father from his melancholy 
mood by talking of Jim's evident genius, but the 
shadow lay upon the sick man's heart until an hour 
later, when a quiet, steady step on the common stair, 
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and a sharp, firm ring at the bell, verified Maggie's 
prediction that the doctor would come. 

One could see in a moment that he was the friend 
as well as the physician. He patted Maggie's 
shoulder, stroked Jim's hair, took his patient's hand 
— not to shake, but to hold during his visit in a kind, 
sympathetic way. He did not ask many questions ; 
the doctor can see better than hear. But he let 
Fenwick talk about his ailments as much as he 
pleased — if it did not help to cure him, it at least 
eased his mental pain. The smile which once or 
twice lit up the doctor's thoughtful face betokened 
his interested feelings, and, although his words were 
few, and he looked as if the sufferings of his patients 
had been carried in his kindly heart until they had 
left a certain solemnity upon his face, his short visit 
did a world of good in that small, dull chamber. 

Maggie followed him from the room into her little 
parlour ; the doctor knew why, and therefore spared 
her the pain of questioning him. 

* It is as I feared, my poor child ; you must be 
light and sight to him now.' 

* Will he be quite blind — quite blind } ' she sobbed. 

* Yes, Maggie ; and you are to be his hope and 
support ; he has none else.' 

She dried her tears at once, while the doctor sat 
down and drew her to his side. 

* I want to talk to you,' he said ; * I knew your 
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mother when she was younger than you, and she 
would like you to have confidence in me. Now, 
how do you live, and how are you going to live ? ' 

He was one to be thoroughly trusted, and she 
told her story frankly enough. Their sole support 
was the small sum which her father made by wood 
engraving. He had lately taught her the art, and 
she earned a little too ; ' but,' she continued, ' if he 
can't work any longer, and he has not done much 
for some time, I don't know what must happen. 
He was Jim's teacher, too, but he is not able for 
that any longer ; and then he frets so if the boy's 
education falls behind, or if he does not have things 
as nice as other boys. I might make enough to 
keep father, but I could not pay for schooling, and 
clothes, and rent, and, oh dear ! such heaps of things.' 

Dr. Mackenzie smiled pityingly over the poor 
girl's simple perplexities. 

* I have been thinking for you, Maggie,' he said, 
* knowing how it must be sooner or later. Now you 
must hear like a brave lassie what I have to say. 
The accident which deprived your father of the 
use of his limbs affected his whole system. This 
blindness is only a token of the evil spreading — ^you 
will have to nurse him very tenderly, but not for 
many years — you will be helped through, you know* 
(and the good old man looked upward) ; ' but we 
must relieve you of Jim. He must be educated and 
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supported until old enough to use his own big brains 
for his livelihood, for you know as well as I that 
he could never struggle through unaided, as some 
rough-made boys do. Will you let me try to get 
him into Heriot's Hospital ? ' 

* Part Jim from father,' she quickly said ; then 
blushed at her own seeming ingratitude, adding, 
* You know how his heart is bound up in Jimmy.' 

* Yes, I know, but he has often said that he only 
dreaded the future because of his boy. He knows 
you are such a nimble wee woman that you will get 
on famously, but he had a hard struggle in his own 
orphan youth, and feels with me that what only 
strengthened his character will crush this boy out- 
right. I daresay in his present morbid state he will 
only look at the dark side of the question ; but if you 
put the proposal before him in your own bright way, 
I feel sure he will see the wisdom of it and consent' 

* You must be right,' Maggie said, as she looked 
confidingly into the doctor's countenance. 

Maggie's bright way was this : when her good 
friend had left her, she went back to her father's 
room, and began to prattle with Jim about his 
painting. 'You would like to be a painter, or 
something in that way, wouldn't you ? ' 

* Oh yes ! and I must too,' the boy cried. 

* It needs a heap of money to learn for all that,' 
she said. 
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Jim looked wistful, and Fen wick sighed. 

'The doctor has been talking about Heriot*s 
Hospital/ Maggie went on, * where the boys are 
kept and clothed and schooled and everything. 
Would not that be a fine chance for you, Jimmy?' 

' Mary's son brought up by charity ! ' Fenwick 
hastily exclaimed. 

*Nay, father; but the promise is, "When thy 
mother and thy father forsake thee, then the Lord 
will take thee up," and He who said that has told 
good men to execute this promise for Him. There 
would be no disgrace, indeed, dear father ; you didn't 
bid the train to run over you, and every one knows 
you have done all you could for us — * 

*Then I am to be blind and quite useless/ the 
invalid murmured. 

*I will help you, dear/ she whispered. Then 
louder, * Think of it, father ; Jim well cared for and 
taught everything that a first-rate school teaches, a 
good home over his head till he is old enough to 
work for himself and us ; or if he is clever and well- 
conducted (and don't we know he will be both }) he 
may win a bursary that will give him your dream of 
a University course.' 

* That will do, Meg. What says my boy ? ' 

Jim had been listening with pained and eager 
attention to all Maggie had said, but now that his 
father addressed him, a deep flush spread over his 
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delicate features, and he pressed both small hands 
upon his breast to keep down a tide of feelings such 
as seldom stir the soul of so young a child. 

' I could not do as some very poor boys do/ he 
faltered. *I couldn't black shoes and run errands, 
and — and — oh, father, I don't want to leave you ; 
but some things would kill me ! ' 

'Never fear, Jimmy,* the father said quickly. 
* Meg will put it all right, and Til be content to go 
when you are safe in Heriot's.' 

So it was settled. But there were a good many 
steps to be taken before the Hospital gates closed 
between the frail boy and a hard world, and no one 
knew what agony Fenwick endured while the 
necessary forms of admission were gone through. 
The reserved proud nature which came to him by 
right of Scottish birth could ill brook the investigation 
into his circumstances past and present — the well- 
intentioned questionings of town councillors, the 
examinations by medical officials, by clergymen, by 
all and sundry who are privileged to have a finger 
in the pie which George Heriot concocted for the 
inhabitants of his native city. Doubtless it was, as 
Dr. Mackenzie said, the morbid state of his nerves 
which caused Fenwick to suffer as he did in the 
matter. But there are some people whose health 
and spirits are not so affected, and yet who can 
sympathize with such feelings. Maggie did not 
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seem to be one of these, however. She carried her 
blithe face and timid young brother into governors* 
'dens/ and electors' offices, and answered every 
question in a practical, concise way, which proved 
her good sense. 

When all the preliminaries were gone through, 
and nothing remained to be done but to take Jim 
to his future home, Maggie stood an unmoved 
spectator of a very sorrowful parting between father 
and son. To be sure, Jim was to come home every 
Saturday, and all holidays ; still that could not 
cover the fact that practically he was leaving home 
and paternal authority altogether. The parting gift 
of a dead wife, Jim was a very Benjamin to his 
father, and the boy's natural attractiveness endeared 
him still more. But Maggie had seemingly room 
for no thought but the advantages secured to Jim 
for all time, and, spite of his tears, she marched him 
off with an air of the most supreme satisfaction. 

It was a cold, drizzly afternoon in February, but 
not even mud and rain could damp Maggie's spirits, 
which speedily infused their own brightness into 
those of the child, and when the brother and sister 
reached the Hospital, Jim's face was aglow with 
excitement, curiosity, and pleasure. So entirely did 
he become engrossed by the strange new surround- 
ings, that he did not observe how Maggie's usually 
deft fingers bungled while she undid his ribbon and 
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collar, his shoes and jacket, and dressed him in the 
uniform suit of Heriot's. Indeed, Jim was vastly 
proud to exchange his tiny kilt for * a man's trousers 
and jacket,' and he supposed that Maggie shared 
his pleasure — as of course she did, not being senti- 
mental. 

Presently the newly-admitted boys were led down 
to the square, that they might join the troop who 
were going into the dining-hall. It was quite dusk, 
and Maggie could only see a confused crowd of 
boys, dressed so exactly alike that there was no 
distinguishing any particular one. Her fingers 
tightened over Jimmy's soft wee hand ; but the 
word was given, and she had only time to stoop 
hurriedly and kiss his brow when he disappeared, 
as it seemed to her, for there was no discerning Jim 
now from others. She held his discarded dress in 
her hands, and rapidly counted the boys as they 
filed past 

* Ninety-six is his number,* she muttered, but she 
failed to identify her pretty brother. 'Number 
ninety-six, not Jimmy,* she cried within herself, 
then turned and ran away under shelter of the 
darkness. 

I scarcely like to say how long this sensible young 
woman took to walk home that night. It was not 
the evening one would have chosen for a solitary 
ramble, but Maggie walked round the Meadows 
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more than twice before she thought of going home, 
and when she got there she found a great many 
things to do before she had Jtime to seek her father's 
room. 

James Fenwick was asleep when his daughter 
came to him, but his wife's Bible and Jim's drawing- 
book were lying under his clasped hands; and 
although the poor sightless eyes could peruse 
neither, evidently comfort had come from them 
somehow, for a happy smile was on his pale and 
worn face. 

Dr. Mackenzie's kindness did not stop short with 
Heriot's. Every comfort that a warm heart and 
generous hand could suggest found their way 
through mysterious by-ways to the invalid's room, 
and to the good physician's surprise and gratification, 
Fenwick's health improved greatly, although he 
became totally blind. Maggie grew more and more 
expert at her * trade,* as she merrily called the deli- 
cate manipulating of wood into fairy networks ; and 
the same kind friend who helped father and brother 
secured many a paying job for her fingers. Every 
Saturday Jim's light feet flew up the long stair, and 
his happy face spoke better even than his eager 
tongue in praise of the Hospital life. Fenwick 
made him tell of all his classes, his games, his com- 
panions, and his daily occupations. He never tired 
of listening to Jim's stories of Heriot's, and he would 

H 
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pass his hand slowly over the boy's shoulders, that 
he might know how he grew and strengthened. Jim 
would stretch his arms proudly, that his father might 
feel how gymnastics and drill were swelling the 
muscles; he would draw pictures, and jabber Latin 
or French, that all his accomplishments might be 
fully lauded. 

Then, as time went on, and earnest life began to 
deepen Jim*s character, at the same time developing 
the enthusiasm of a vigorous intellect, he would talk 
seriously, not as boys talk, of what he saw in the 
future and of what he hoped to win. ' I shall not 
be satisfied,' he said, when he had been three years 
in the Hospital, ' unless I win our highest honours, 
the gold medal and a bursary ; ' and with that object 
always in view Jim steadily worked his way upwards. 

Entering into the boy's feelings, Fenwick learned 
daily to rejoice more and more over his son's 
prospects, and to thank God for saving Jim from 
the miserable life which might have been his had no 
such noble institution as Heriot's Hospital existed. 
In a quiet, patient way the sick man taught himself 
to bury in his own heart its constant longing for 
Jim's presence, and to wait the Lord's time. 

He waited longer than any one had dared hope ; 
but when Jim was almost fourteen, and beginning 
to think with feverish expectancy of prizes very near 
his attainment, Maggie followed the doctor once 
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more into the little parlour, and looked the question 
she could not ask in words. 

' Yes, he will soon rest now,' Dr. Mackenzie said ; 
* but don't tell the boy. Your father knows that he 
is going, and is as happy as anybody can be who 
expects soon to meet the one he loves best. I had 
a long talk with him the other day, and we have 
settled that you shall come and stay with my wife, 
who needs a daughter now she is growing old. 
Make the last days as bright for him as you have 
made the past, my child ; your fathei: does not want 
Jim to know, as it might unsettle him just now when 
he is fighting for the medal. Be brave, Maggie, be 
like yourself 

The doctor talked on quietly and anyhow, for he 
knew that the tears must come, and his gentle words 
were best unanswered. Poor girl! Her *cry' did 
not last long, and her voice was as cheery as ever 
when she talked that evening with her father. They 
agreed to let the time slip past, and Jimmy was not 
to know that the parting hour had almost come. 
The last few Saturdays before the examinations 
were spent by the boy in study and eager specula- 
tion as to his chance of success, into all of which his 
dying parent entered with a zest and interest equal 
to Jim's own. 

* If I have a wish left,' Fenwick said one morning, 
when he had heard Jimmy's footsteps die away, as 
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he hastened off to the Hospital, * it is that I may 
live through next week, that the dear boy may have 
the pleasure of telling me the result of all his work/ 

*I think you will, dear father, for I asked God 
that you might,' Maggie replied simply. But on 
the last day of the examinations a change came over 
James Fenwick, and his daughter in great trouble 
sent for her faithful friend the doctor. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie came, and saw that the end was very near. 
He called Maggie, and together they sat for some 
hours, doing all that love and skill could suggest to 
prolong the waning life. The summer evening was 
drawing to its close, and glowing showers of sunlight 
poured in through the window, which, with the doors, 
had been opened, that the invalid might have all the 
air possible. Upon the solemn, silent scene of 
coming death there broke the noise of eager young 
feet hurrying up the stair ; then a fresh voice, whose 
accents bore the clear ring of joy, burst forth : 
* Hurrah ! father — Maggie 1 the medal is mine ! Fve 
won the bursary — hurrah for old Heriot! Hurrah 
for the University! Hu — * But Jim's shout was 
checked as he found himself in the centre of his 
father's death-chamber. 

Fenwick stretched out his feeble fingers, and Dr. 
Mackenzie drew the awe-struck boy within their 
reach. Very tenderly they strayed over his glowing 
face. 'Mary's brow and soft hair,' he murmured, 
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* and her small mouth — kiss me, Jimmy.' His hands 
dropped nearly to Jim's neck, and encountered the 
gold medal suspended there by its gay ribbon. The 
loving fingers that had grown so pale and chill 
closed softly over his boy's trophy. 'Jimmy cared 
for; thank God for Heriot's!' he said in a clear 
whisper. A satisfied smile flashed with the part- 
ing sunbeams across his features; and then the 
shadow of the Lord's messenger sealed them for 
all time. 
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is, they got up about six, but it wanted a long time 
of six o'clock, and the sparrows and mice were 
making the most of the quiet period left, by hopping 
and creeping close to windows and doors, confident 
of not being disturbed. 

Very much surprised were they when the back 
door softly opened, and two little girls stepped 
out They wore black frocks and no cloak of any 
kind, so they could not be going on a long journey. 
Perhaps to rob birds* nests, thought the sparrows. 
Perhaps to set traps, thought the mice. Ah! the 
sad expression of both young faces said that the 
girls were bent upon no such errands of mischief 
or fun. 

They held each other's hand, and stepped slowly 
out into the sunshine. 

* It's a lovely morning. I am glad to see every- 
thing looking its best to-day,' said the elder child in 
a gentle voice. 

* I wish it rained and poured, and the sky were 
black with clouds. I wish there were lightning and 
thunder and snow — heaps of snow,* said the younger 
girl, frowning. 

Her sister took no notice of the words, but 
remarked, 'We will go to the garden first — eh, 
Madge ? ' 

Madge merely nodded her acquiescence, so to the 
garden they went, and walked silently along each 
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path, stopping now and then beside some favourite 
flower-bed, or in front of a pet tree, but never 
speaking a word. 

When they reached the summer-house some very 
tender memory seemed touched, for two large tears 
rolled down the elder girl's cheeks, while the 
younger frowned as before, and struck her foot 
among the grasses, as if it were a great effort to 
repress herself in other ways ; still no words were 
spoken. 

The two strange little creatures stood there a 
long time; then, plucking a few blossoms from 
the boughs that twined around the summer-house, 
they quietly moved away towards the stables and 
barn-yard. 

On the way they passed the swing which their 
father had fixed between two grand old trees. 
Isa looked the other way, and walked more quickly 
when they reached that spot ; but Madge suddenly 
dropped her sister's hand, and, jumping into the 
swing, sent it off to sweep through the air with a 
steady, rapid motion. 

Neither spoke for quite ten minutes, and when 
Madge had had enough of the swing, she dropped 
quietly from it, took Isa's hand as before, and 
went on. 

When the couple reached the stable-yard they 
sought the corn-bin, and taking a handful of oats. 
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they scattered it for the fowls, who crowded round 
the children with much familiarity. 

After that they peeped into the byre and stroked 
the cows. 

The visit to the stable was longer. The big 
farm -horse was fondled again and again, and 
the minister's pony, which had done good service 
for years, was clasped and kissed by both the 
girls. 

Madge took some crusts from her pocket and fed 
the horses, while Isa cut a bit of hair from each 
mane. Still they did not speak, and, after a last 
lingering caress, they left the stables and passed 
into a meadow which separated the manse from the 
church. 

It was a pretty church, standing, after the old 
fashion, in the midst of the graveyard of the parish. 
Trees of great age spread their bountiful arms over 
the church and yard ; and many a song-bird 
warbled the story of its innocent and most happy 
life above the tombstones. 

There was a narrow footpath through the meadow 
grasses, by which the minister had been accustomed 
to go to church. His household went round by the 
avenue, but he had a fancy for walking alone when 
going to conduct service. Thus the manse children 
had not often used that path — they had rather 
avoided it as being associated with Sunday and 
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solemn thoughts. But how often had they watched 
their father come and go along it! As the little 
girls moved slowly onwards by- that sacred path, 
they remembered how frequently their eyes had 
followed him there. 

They remembered, also, with intense pain, that 
never more would they see the dear familiar form 
on that or any other earthly path ; and the tears 
of both, bravely repressed till then, broke forth in a 
bitter flood. 

Isa's arm went round Madge's neck, for even in 
her sorrow the thoughtful elder sister strove to 
impart comfort and express her sympathy, and thiis 
linked together, and sobbing unrestrainedly, they 
entered the churchyard and found their way to the 
minister's grave. 

The turf upon it was beginning to grow green, 
and a number of cut flowers were carefully arranged 
around it 

The children's feet paused close to where their 
father's tired head was lying so low, and for one 
moment the tears were stayed. Then Madge, 
crying out, ' Oh, papa ! I cannot live without papa ! * 
flung herself upon the earth, sobbing wildly, 
and scattering the flowers in a passion of rebellious 
grief. 

Isa sobbed too, but more softly ; then, seeing that 
her little sister's anguish grew more wild the more it 
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was indulged, the thoughtful creature checked her 
tears and strove to soothe Madge. 

'Don't take on. so, Madgie dear/ she said; *we 
must bear what God sends.* 

*God didn't do it! He never would have been 
so cruel. There was no one so good as papa. Oh, 
papa ! ' 

'Very likely God needed him, Madge. Will 
thinks so.' 

* But I needed him more, and I can't — I won't 
go away and leave him — leave my own papa 
here ! ' 

* He is not here, Childie,' said a kind voice that 
was not Isa's, though like hers in its tone of pro- 
tecting care. 

The girls looked up to see their eldest brother 
standing close by. 

* Oh, Will,' said Isa, clasping his arm with both 
her hands, — *0h, Will, I am so glad you have 
come !^ 

Madge sprang up and faced Will defiantly. 
* Don't call me " Childie," Will ! ' she cried. ' No one 
must ever call me that It was the name he gave 
me. I was his own " Childie," — my papa's very own 
little girl.' 

*Yes, Madge, I know,' the lad replied, a little 
coldly ; ' but you must really — * 

•You've come to look after us,' she interrupted 
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hotly. 'You want to make us go home, Will, but 
I wont I I want to die, and be with him I * And 
again she flung herself on the grave and sobbed 
convulsively. 

Will and Isa stood silently by for a few minutes. 
Then the brother, stooping, put his arms gently but 
firmly around Madge, and, lifting her, in spite of an 
effort she made to escape, said, 'Dear Madgie, I 
know it has been a greater grief to you than to any 
of us. I promised father that I would try to take 
his place to all his bairns. Won't you let me comfort 
you for his sake ? * 

' But you don't care for me. Will,' she muttered. 
* You only do it because papa asked you. No one 
cares for me. I want papa — I want papa I* 

* Oh, little sister, I do care for you ! ' exclaimed 
Will, with a touch of remorseful suffering in his 
voice. But Madge did not notice that, and only 
cried on. 

Presently Will said, in a low voice, — 

' Madge, darling, suppose papa could hear and see 
us still.' 

She was quiet at once, and asked in a startled 
tone, — 

' Will, is it possible he knows ? ' 

* Even if he does not, you would not like to do 
anything that would vex him. He may not see us 
now, or know what we are doing, but some day you 

I 
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hope to meet him, and you would like to be able to 
tell him that you never had forgotten all the good 
words he said to j^u, but had striven always to be 
the loving, unselfish girl he tried to make you 
when he was here.' 

* I will never forget any word he ever said to me/ 
Madge answered slowly, with her eyes upon her 
father's grave, and trying still to withdraw herself 
from Will's arms ; but he held her fast, and went on 
talking softly. 

* I am very grieved, dear Madge, if I have let 
you think that I do not care for you. Some 
day you will understand things better. Now say 
you forgive me, and let me be another father to 
you. Just here beside his grave I promise to fill 
his place to you as far as any one can. Give me 
a part of your love, dear, and try to believe what I 
say.' 

* I'll try,' Madge whispered, with a certain reluc- 
tance in her voice, which rather chilled her brother's 
sympathies ; but he rose up, still holding her in his 
arms, while Isa rearranged the flowers. 

He carried Madge home, and, laying her on his 
own bed, persuaded Isa to join her, while he sat 
beside them talking softly of the life beyond earth — 
the life which their father had begun, and which they 
hoped to enter upon by and by. 

When the household was beginning to stir, the 
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girls had fallen asleep, lulled by their brother's 
voice. 

As he gazed at their pale, tear-stained little faces, 
Will's own tears came, and, kneeling by the couch, he 
sought aid to be, as he had promised, a father to his 
fatherless sisters. 



CHAPTER II. 

LEAVING THE MANSE. 

» -1- ... _ usual breakfast hour 
ent down-stairs to find 
lother and brothers 
J impatiently. The 
vas to be somewhat 

I of a scramble, for 
the greater part of 
the house - belong- 
ings were packed, or 
i already in the new 
p home to which the 
■* family were going 
'} that day. 

Mrs. Vancroft had 
taken her place by the tea-cups, and was glancing 
fretfully at the empty seats around the table, She 
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was a small, pretty woman, rather feeble both 
physically and mentally, and very much engrossed 
at all times with her own small self. Her parents 
had spoiled her, she being their only daughter, 
and her husband, who was fifteen years her senior, 
had done very much the same thing; so that the 
poor creature had been ill-prepared to face ad- 
versity without the support of either parent or 
husband* 

Selfish mothers often have unselfish sons, and 
Mrs. Vancroft's boys vied with each other in taking 
upon themselves many of her home duties and in 
waiting upon her ; and the result of so much petting 
was a conviction of her own extreme delicacy and 
need of attention. If at any time it seemed that 
any member of her family was forgetful of her 
requirements, Mrs. Vancroft was apt to be a little 
cross. Thus she was not in a pleasant mood on 
finding that her children had not all assembled on 
her arrival at the breakfast table. 

* Late, Will ! * she exclaimed. ' Why did you 
not hurry the girls when you passed their room ? 
Every one late to-day when so much has to be 
done ! Jack, go and call your sisters.^ 

'They are out,' said Jack. *I went to their 
room on my way down-stairs, but the birds had 
flown.' 

'They are asleep in my room, mother,' said 
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Will sadly. ' Poor little souls ! They got up at 
daybreak to pay farewell visits all over the place.' 

Jack and Ben stared, and the mother remarked 
petulantly, 'Some eccentric idea of Madgie's, of 
course. Like her queer ways; and then she will 
be tired and cross all day, giving no end of bother. 
What a child she is ! ' 

* If they are left to sleep it off", I daresay they 
will be all right in the afternoon,' said Jack cheer- 
fully ; then turning to Will he asked, * How did you 
find them ? ' 

Will's pale face flushed, and he stammered : 
'Well, to say the truth, I got up for the same 
purpose, and I found them crying — poor lassies ! 
They can't bear trouble as boys do, Jack.' 

Jack's lip had been trembling, but at his brother's 
last words he braced himself together again, and 
answered manfully, — 

'They'll be all right when once we are off, 
and the putting things in order will keep their 
minds busy. Ben, old chap, we will have to get 
up some fun for the girls and the babies.' 

Ben, an urchin of five, nodded solemnly, and 
assailed his porridge, and Mrs. Vancroft said fret- 
fully, * How you do chatter, Jack ! I do not know 
how I shall ever get through this day. No one to 
help ! I know I shall break my heart before it is 
all over.' 
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' Poor little mother 1 But we will do everything 
for you, won't we, Will! Why, Will is a host in 
himself.' 

'You are very good boys when all is said,' tho 
weak woman answered, with a wan smile. ' But 1 
do think your aunt might have come to assist Old 
maids have no thought' 

*I think it would have been a greater trial to 
Auntie than it is to us,* Will replied. 

' Nonsense ! ' said his mother impatiently ; * she has 
lived out of the manse for years, and she does not 
have strong feelings. I am sure I wish I were like 
Auntie in that respect ; ' and then Mrs. Vancroft cried 
a little, — crying which the boys never could bear 
to see, but which was easily stopped by the post- 
man's knock. 

Ben ran off to bring in the letters, which in- 
cluded one for Will 

His father's sister, the aunt aforementioned, had 
addressed all her communications for the family t( 
Will since the minister's death (which had occurred 
some months before the time of which I am writing) 
therefore no comment was made upon his receiving 
a letter from her. 

Will was the eldest, a grave lad of seventeen, and 
considering what manner of woman Mrs. Vancroft 
was, it was not wonderful that Auntie turned to Will 
as the more fit head of the house. 
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Will did not always like Auntie's long letters of 
advice and suggestions, and he thought, as he 
opened the one which had arrived on the morning 
of his last day in the old home, that a better oppor- 
tunity for giving him good advice mig^t have 
been found. 

Very much surprised was Will -»- and indeed 
all of them — to find that the letter contained 
no ' old maid's preaching/ but a cheque for twenty 
pounds 1 

Auntie was considered stingy in money matters. 
Her letter was characteristic, so I give it : — 

* I meant to be with you myself,' she wrote ; * but 
I cannot bear to witness the departure from our 
old home. My grandfather, father, and brother 
lived and died at the manse, and I had expected to 
see my nephew minister there. 

' I enclose a little money, which you will expend 
as you see fit in adding comfort to the journey. 
Your dear useless mother has not been accustomed 
to " roughing it" 

' And now, my dear boy Will, I know what a day 
of trial the last will be to you. Perhaps I know 
better than you do yourself what a burden you 
took up when you promised your dying father 
that you would do your best to stand in his 
place. I do indeed know that you are practising 
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a great selF-denial, and that all depends upon 
you.^ Be strong and of good courage, resting on 
your father's God, who will help you tiirough all 
difficulties.' 

Will did not read this letter to any one, but often 
during the day he turned to Auntie's ivords for 
comfort 

At Jack's suggestion, Will arranged that the 
departure should take place in the evening, when 
it would he light enough to go away in comfort, 
but no sun shining to show the old place in all its 
quiet loveliness. 

One of the kirk elders had kindly offered to drive 
Mrs. Vancroft in his carriage to the station ; so the 
little ones and their mother were stowed in the 
roomy conveyance, while Will and Jack were to 
follow in the manse dogcart 

The new minister had arrived before the family 
left, and his servants were bustling about, so there 
could be no going stealthily into old rooms to take 
last looks. Nor was there that deepest sorrow of 
any, the closing silently of old home doors for the 
last time. 

When the carriage swept out of the avenue. Jack 
led his horse slowly down, and waited on the road 
below the church until Will, escorted by his father's 
successor, joined him. 
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* Good-bye, my lads, a pleasant journey to you, 
and a pleasant future,' said the new minister 
heartily, as he shook hands with the brothers, who 
could not even utter commonplace words of adieu 
in reply. 

Will took his seat at the back, while Jack jumped 
up in front and shook the reins impatiently. Then 
both turned their heads the other way when the 
dogcart rapidly passed a certain part of the church- 
yard. 

But a perfume of spring-flowers came from Jack's 
neighbourhood, and, glancing across. Will saw a 
small bunch of violets and lily of the valley peeping 
from Jack's pocket Restless, rollicking Jack, who 
had been full of animal spirits all that day, who 
had seemed to mind less than any one the going 
away, who had laughed and shouted and let every- 
body call him heartless, — ^Jack had brought those 
flowers from the father's grave. 

Will, being on the back seat, could not see his 
brother's face. He was glad of that, but he leaned 
across arid took a flower from the bunch, and at that 
moment the two so opposite in character were drawn 
nearer to each other than they had ever been before. 

' There's a battle before us, old fellow,' said Will ; 
'but we'll fight it out shoulder to shoulder, eh, 
Jack ? ' 

Jack turned wet eyes with a look of astonish- 
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ment upon Will. 'Ay, FU stand by you if you 
will let me/ he said. 

* Let you ! ' echoed Will surprisedly. 

* Yes. Truth is, I thought you believed I wasn't 
of much use at any time. I never expected you 
would treat me as if I were not one of the children, 
to be corrected and managed — ^ 

*0h, Jack,' said Will sorrowfully, *I did not 
mean to come the elder brother over you like 
that.' 

' I don't mind,* answered Jack. * I made up my 
mind to stand any of your airs for father's sake, 
and because I believe you think I need a deal of 
looking after. But perhaps I am not such a fool as 
I look. Will ! ' 

' I know you are a better fellow than I am, boy- 
Jack.' 

' Nonsense ! I have been too outspoken, as usual, 
I see; but I wasn't exactly prepared for your 
talking to me as if we two stood on equal ground, 
and you can't think how happy it makes me to 
feel that you are going to let me share your 
responsibilities.' 

* You will be the greatest help to me. Jack. It 
lightens my heart of half its care to have you step 
up from among my responsibilities and take a place 
as burden-bearer beside me;' and Will sighed 
heavily 
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* Well, to be sure, I am glad,' was Jack's 
cheery answer, *I was afraid I would have hard 
times with you in father's place. He was always so 
foi^iving, and helped me out of scrapes instead of 
scolding about them. But I see I was all wrong 
about you, and you shall see — I'll follow your lead. 
Will' 

'We will stand by each other, boy- Jack,' said 
WiU. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE NEW HOME. 

mother had, as she pre- 
:ted, broken down very 
nsiderably at the last, 
d the boys had no easy 
ik to perform during the 
o hours' journey to Edia- 
i^h, for the little ones, 
eing their mother cry, 
ought they must cry tooi 
Will and Jack vied with 
ch other in attempting 
comfort the others, and 
eir efforts were not with- 
t success, so that, when 
e party reached the door 
of their city home, even Mrs. Vancroft could smile at 
Jack's joke about ' learning to go up the rigging.' 
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To understand the joke you must know that their 
reduced income prevented them from taking any 
better house than a top flat in one of those stately 
buildings which add so much to the architectural 
beauty of Edinburgh, but which do not convey to 
one's mind a picture of home. 

The old servant who had been with Mrs. Vancroft 
since her marriage had been sent to Edinburgh some 
days before to prepare the house for its new inmates. 
Will, ever mindful of the mother, asked Jack to take 
her up the long flight of stairs while he looked to 
the luggage. Ben was the first to commence the 
ascent He was followed by Isa, carefully guiding 
little Ella's tottering feet Then came Jack with 
his mother on one arm and her baby on the other. 
Lagging behind, with a black cloud on her brow and 
a protest in her gait, came Madge. 

Mrs. Vancroft's heart sank at every step of that 
upward way. This home-coming was painfully con- 
trasted with her arrival at the home she had just 
quitted. Then she had stepped from her smart 
little carriage on to the. manse lawn, so green and 
soft and fresh, and (led by her husband) she had 
been greeted on the threshold by the good sister 
who had welcomed a young bride to the manse as 
few unmarried sisters do. These two had shielded 
her from all care during the whole period of her 
married life, and it was not wonderful that her 
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thoughts were with them while ascending those 
interminable steps. 

At last the door was reached. It stood open, 
and on the threshold stood trusty old Janet and — 
Auntie ! 

'Good boy!' were her first words, addressed to Jack 
with a nod. ' Well, Anna, how do you find yourself? 
— bairns all tired ? will sleep the sounder.' Without 
waiting for a reply. Miss Vancroft led the way to a 
cosy sitting-room, where fire and gas were doing 
their best to say * Welcome.' A bountiful tea-dinner 
was spread on the table. Mrs. Vancroft's own 
especial easy-chair, with baby's bassinette, stood by 
the side of the fire. 

* There, sit down and rest,' said Auntie ; and in a 
grim, methodical manner, as if she knew nothing 
about either feelings or fancies, she assisted Mrs, 
Vancroft to unfasten her bonnet and shawl, at the 
same time telling Isa and Madge to do a like 
service for the little ones. ' And come with me ; I 
will show you where to put their things.' The girls 
meekly followed her into a bedroom, where she 
deposited their mother's wraps. ' Poor thing ! ' Auntie 
murmured, quite forgetful that she had listeners, and 
she passed her hand gently over the crimped and 
snowy border of the widow's bonnet The girls 
stole back to the dining-room, where Will had arrived, 
and where Auntie soon joined them. 
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' Ah, Will, my lad ? so you've got them all safe 
through ! Now I wonder who of the whole family 
would have got here in safety if you had not been 
there to look after them ? ' 

The severe expression of Miss Vancroft's face had 
relaxed wonderfully as soon as she saw WilL Even 
her voice had lost much of its abrupt and rather hard 
tones. 

* Indeed, Auntie,' laughed Will, • I have done very 
little except look after boxes and the like. It was 
Jack who took care of the bairns. I am sure Ben 
would have left his head in a tunnel, and Ella her 
fingers in the railway carriage doors, if they had not 
been looked after by Jack.' 

'Jack!' exclaimed Auntie with a contemptuous 
sniff, which brought an angry flush to Jack's brow. 

Said Will, taking no notice of Miss Vancroft's look 
and action, 'What good fairy sent you here. Auntie? 
And don't the bairns look at home already i ' 

The youngsters had possessed themselves of chairs 
around the table, and were eyeing the poached eggs, 
which Janet brought in, rather hungrily. 'Very 
much at home, bairns,' laughed Jack« 

* Follow their example, big boy, who does not call 
himself a bairn,' said Auntie ; adding to her sister-in- 
law, ' Anna, you had better stay where you are, and 
I will pour out ttdk for those ravens.' 

Will brought up a gipsy table for his mother. 
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while Jack deposited Ella in her high chair on the 
hearth-rug beside Mrs. Vancroft. Then he took the 
place next Madge. Isa and Ben were on the 
opposite side of the table, and the tea-tray at the 
top indicated where Miss Vancroft was to be 
located. 

There was an empty chair at the other end, where 
some carving was to be performed. 

It had been the custom at the manse, when the 
minister was absent, for two or even three small 
chairs to occupy the lower end of the table, and that 
habit had been continued during the last few months, 
indeed ever since death had stepped in to overturn 
all the home regulations. 

But Auntie's methodical mind had presided over 
the arrangement of the table that evening, therefore 
Ihe chairs were placed in due order round the 
l>oard. 

* There is no place for Will,' cried little Ben. 

* Yes, where the carvers are, you stupid elf,' said 
Jack very hastily. 

l^ut Ben, quite forgetful for the moment, answered, 
* That's papa's chair.' 

Madge dropped her head suddenly on her breast ; 
Mrs. Vancroft's handkerchief went to her eyes ; Jack 
kicked the table, and Isa sighed softly ; while Ben, 
suddenly remembering, made matters worse by 
saying sorrowfully, ' Oh, I forgot.' 
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There was a painful silence. Then very slowly 
and gently Auntie spoke : 

'Will, that place belongs to you. Now ask a 
blessing, please ; the children are waiting.* 

And Will, taking his father's seat, performed one 
of his father's duties with a solemnity which im- 
pressed the young folks with wonder. They could 
not know what taking the father's seat meant to 
their brother. 

Ever since the minister's death, the daily life of 
his family had been very much of a scramble. 
Regular hours, order of any kind, had not been 
observed, for Mrs. Vancroft had spent her time on 
the sofa, or in bed, and each child had done just very 
much as it pleased in the matter of being tidy, 
punctual, or considerate. 

Auntie's presence, the neat table she had prepared, 
her well-known habits of order and neatness, had 
suddenly aroused Will to the knowledge that the 
children had been running wild, and that an effort 
must be made to bring them back to the 'ways' 
which they had when the head of the house was 
present, directing and controlling them all. 

Yet, after his talk with Jack, Will felt that he 
would require to watch himself most carefully, lest 
a too dictatorial manner, or assumption of too much 
authority, might have a bad effect on the others. 
He desired most earnestly to guide them aright 
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through the power of love, yet he knew that some 
little strictness would be required, and he feared now 
that they might resent his insisting on obedience to 
his wishes as an attempt on his part to 'come the 
elder brother ' too strongly. And if such an idea as 
that got into the small heads, good-bye to all his 
hopes of standing to the children in father's place. 

By and by Mrs. Vancroft, becoming sensible of 
the fact that her children were not so well behaved 
as they used to be, said apologetically, * I fear you 
must see a difference in the children's manners 
since they lost their poor dear father, who had such 
a way with them all.' 

*I do see a marked difference,' Miss Vancroft 
replied grimly. 

* My health is so wretched, you know, Martha, and 
I never was a manager like you, and really — ' There 
she took refuge in her handkerchief, and her children, 
much subdued again, looked at Auntie as though 
she were to blame for the tears which never failed 
to make them all feel guilty of some indefinable 
crime. 

*I know,' Auntie said,- 'that you never were 
capable of keeping a troop of healthy children in 
order, and you never will be. But you have got — ' 
A pause, then in a very gentle tone, 'and his father 
has got, a good substitute in Will.' 

* Bairns' she added vehemently, and turning 
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suddenly from Mrs. Vancroft to the others, — ' bairn^ 
you cannot know what a charge you are to your 
■ ' er. Don't 
ttoo hard Tor 
Will loves 
ith a strong, 
sh love, and 
disobey and 
him, you 
ake his duty 
' heavy care 
I. He will 
wish you to 
lat is right 
'never, never 
[et that every 
■ must have 
d, and that 
is now in 
's place, to be 
and honour- 
: the father 

itle stopped 

abruptly, as 

if she had been carried away by feeling into saying 
too much, ' Now go to bed,' she added. 

The children bade their mother and aunt good- 
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night ; then by a new impulse they all — except 
Madge — ran to Will, and kissed him. An hour 
later, when Will had gone to his room, a little 
apparition in a white night-dress came to him. It 
was Madge, pale, with red eyelids and disordered 
hair. Never a word she uttered, but clasped her 
arms tightly round his neck and knelt in his lap with 
her head buried in his arms. Will was beginning 
dimly to learn that there were mysterious depths 
in that child-heart which no one could comprehend, 
and that she must not be judged as one would judge 
an ordinary child. So he did not speak more than 
she, only stroked her hair tenderly ; and after a little 
she whispered, * I could say my prayers here.* 

The next few minutes were too sacred for us to 
touch upon. They were remembered by Will all 
his life, — ihe little trembling night-robed figure, the 
clinging hands, the broken voice, the holy words, 
the mute striving of a frightened soul to make itself 
understood. She stole away as quietly as she had 
come, but she left a memory with her brother that 
haunted him for evermore. 




CHAPTER IV. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

■ And now what are you 
all going to do ? ' 
asked Auntie one 
evening. The Van- 
crofts had been in 
their new home little 
more than a week, 
and Will and Jack 
had round that the only way to make a flat endurable 
is to take restless noisy children out of it as much as 
possible. Accordingly each day one or other of 
the brothers had acted as chaperon, and had carried 
the younger ones to see a number of the Edinburgh 
' Lions.' 

Miss Vancroft had said and done very little during 
the whole week, as far as the household aflairs were 
concerned, but she had been taking observations in 
a quiet way, and now she spoke. . 
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* What are you all going to do, and what is going 
to be done with you all ? ' 

* I am sure I cannot tell/ said Mrs. Vancroft, in 
her limp and helpless manner. * I have absolutely 
no means beyond what the Ministers' Widows* Fund 
gives, and that — as you know — ^is a mere pittance. 
Now, isn't it ? ' 

'Not much among so many,' Auntie answered 
shortly. 

* Mr. Macrae has promised me a berth in the first 
of his ships which may want a " likely young man," 
so I am out of the reckoning already,' said Jack. 

Miss Vancroft's face softened visibly. Jack had 
never been a favourite with her, for his mischief- 
loving propensities had frequently caused her no 
little annoyance. She was fond of snubbing Jack — 
all the more because Jack hated to be snubbed. 
But if there was one virtue more than another that 
Miss Vancroft admired, that was an independent 
spirit, and she liked what Jack said, so nodded her 
quaint nod of approval, and remarked aside, 
• Fourteen his last birthday. Good ! He'll do.' 

' I think I mentioned to you not long ago,' said 
Mrs. Vancroft, ' that Bailie Hunter promised to use 
his influence to have one or more of the children 
received into some of the institutions or hospitals, 
as they call them ; and I thought that would be a 
good plan for some of the bairns — at least my Uncle 
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George thought of it, and it seemed nice when he 
talked of it ; but I do not know if it would really be 
suitable, or indeed what has to be done about it, 
or anything. I never could understand business, 
Martha.' 

' Did your uncle mention any particular hospital ? 

'Yes ; a place called The Institution.' 

* I know it very well. It was founded for the 
benefit of professional men's children.' 

* You know about everything, Martha.' 

* Umph ! Well, have you decided which of your 
children shall be nominated for this place } ' 

* Isa is required at home,' Mrs. Vancroft replied 
quickly. * She is so helpful with Ella and baby.' 

' And Ben and Ella are too young, so it must be 
Madge — and good for her too — she requires discipline. 
Number two disposed of; who comes next?' 

' I think I do. Auntie,' said Will. • I think I 
ought to have been sent adrift first, being such a 
big, useless sort of bairn.' 

* Very well ; let us hear how you think of taking 
yourself off your mother's income without leaving 
the family headless.' 

' A friend of father's has promised me a place in 
his office — * 

* Promised ! You are too hurried, Will, too 
hurried. Don't fix anything, and we will talk over 
your affairs another time. Now, Anna, I think we 
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may suppose we have got three of them off your 
hands.' 

* Excuse me, Auntie/ interrupted Will. Then to 
Mrs. Vancroft, 'Mother dear, could not Madge be 
taught to mind baby? It does not seem exactly 
fair to decide upon sending a younger child from 
home when there is an older one who could go. I 
daresay, if some one would teach her, Madge would 
learn to be as useful as Isa.' 

* Useful indeed ! Mind baby ! I should find him 
dropped in the fender, or choking on a spoon. I 
wonder at you, Will, thinking for one moment of 
sending Isa away — your favourite^ too.* 

* I believe Will is speaking from a sense of justice,* 
said Miss Vancroft * And he is quite right so far. 
It would be unfair if one were influenced in one's 
decision by partiality ; but there are many points to 
be considered. Above all, we must think which 
child would derive most benefit from school discipline, 
and which one can be of most use at home.' 

* There can be no two opinions on those points,' 
said Jack, smiling ; but Will was very grave, and 
his aunt, noting the expression of his face, asked 
shortly, — 

* What is it. Will ? State the difficulties as they 
appear to you.' 

* I was only thinking, if dear father's opinion were 
asked, what decision he would give.' 
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•Your poor father always spoiled Madge, you 
know/ sighed the mother. 

'I believe/ replied Will firmly, 'that he petted 
her so much because he knew that she needed 
encouraging, and perhaps because somehow she 
rather went to the wall among us. We have not 
been fair to Madge, I fear. She can't help being 
awkward, and she might be less shy if we had been 
more patient with her.' 

Mrs. Vancroft was a little ashamed to own, even 
to herself, that the pretty face and gentle manners 
of one child had won for it a larger portion of 
maternal affection than had been bestowed upon the 
plain-featured contrary child, so listened meekly to 
what Will said, and he went on : 

* Madge is striving to improve, only she had. got 
an idea that she is not loved much by any of us, and 
I am just afraid we have given the poor child some 
cause to think so.' 

* A sad business/ said Auntie, ' for a child when it 
takes up such a notion, whether right or wrong. 
Their father thought Madge the most clever of your 
children, did he not .? ' 

* He thought all the world of her,' replied Mrs. 
Vancroft. 

'Very clever children require careful handling, for 
they generally have peculiar temperaments; How- 
ever, this is a serious matter that we have to decide, 
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and feeling must be put aside from us all. How 
would it answer to ask the girls themselves to say 
which shall go ? That would test their characters, 
at least.' 

' If that plan is adopted, I know who is sure to go. 
Isa always makes it a point of conscience to yield 
to the others,' Mrs. Vancroft replied; and Jack said, — 

' Toss up for it,' — a remark which made the others 
laugh in spite of their serious talk. Then Auntie 
said, — 

' I should like to have things settled about you 
all before I leav^ as I must next week. Will, you 
and I will have a quiet chat together in the 
morning.' 



BEING PUT TO THE TEST. 

KHE nature of Auntie's 'quiet chat' took 
Will very much by surprise. In her 
usual abrupt and concise manner, she 
announced her ideas on the subject of his future 
career in life. 

'Taking everything into consideration,* she said, 
• 1 believe it will be best for you to go on with the 
university education so well begun. Nature gave 
you talents which should be cultivated.' 

' But it can't be done,' replied Will r^retfully. 

' Stop a bit, Will I It was your father's hope 
that you might be qualified to follow in his steps. 
It is in my power to help your family to a certain 
extent, and after much careful thought, I have come 
to the conclusion that the best way to give efficient 
assistance will be by seeing you through your 
university course, free of all expense to your mother." 
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The Vancrofts had very vague ideas regarding 
Auntie's income or savings, so Will could not know 
how much of daily comfort she would be denying 
herself by such generosity to him. Her small 
* savings * and a good slice of her limited income 
would have to be sacrificed, though it was none of 
her intention that he should know that. 

But Will could be generous too, and begged his 
aunt to give her help for the girls instead, and so 
prevent the necessity of their being sent out in the 
world while they were young. 

Miss Vancroft had considered that point, and soon 
showed Will very clearly how much less useful such 
assistance would be in the end. Then, to settle the 
matter, she declared that if Will refused to carry out 
the cherished scheme of all their hearts in the way 
indicated, her pecuniary aid should be withheld 
altogether from them all. After that announcement 
there was nothing left for Will to do but accept her 
offer with gratitude. 

* Now about the girls,' said Miss Vancroft, when 
she had settled Will's affairs to her satisfaction, ' I 
confess that I very much wish to see how they will 
act if left to choose ; and though we may or may 
not accept their decision^ it is well to have their 
feelings sounded on the subject.' 

* It will have to be gradually and gently done,' 
said the thoughtful brother. 
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A favourable opportunity arrived on the last 
evening of Auntie's stay. Jack had just received a 
good appointment in a ship which would sail in a 
few days. His father's friend had much admired 
the manly spirit in which Jack had declared his 
willingness to do any work, however humble, which 
would enable him to be independent, and Mr. Macrae 
had determined to give the boy a helping hand. 
Accordingly he paid (himself) a premium, and Jack 
was entered as gentleman-apprentice on board a 
fine vessel, so he did not begin so very low in the 
service as he had intended doing. 

Jack's family had been thrown into considerable 
confusion in consequence of his sudden call to the 
business of life. He was the first of the young ones 
to leave home, and it was a serious event. 

Isa and Madge sat in a corner, open-eyed at all 
which the older folks were saying about the ship, 
the voyage, outfit, messmates, etc. 

More than once, when the Jong absence from 
home was touched upon, Madge shivered and crept 
nearer to Isa. Jack had become exalted into a hero 
in Madge's estimation, for the boy or girl who could 
leave home and go alone among strangers must be 
a marvel of courage and independence, she thought, 
judging all the world by herself. But very soon 
her attention was drawn to a remark made by 
Auntie. 
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*And who/ Miss Vancroft was saying, 'more of 
mother's bairns will be willing, when the time comes, 
to go away for her sake ? ' 

Auntie s eyes involuntarily travelled towards the 
corner where Isa and Madge were ensconced, and 
the flush that came to each face showed that they 
were taking home her hint. 

Madge crept rather nearer the wall, and hung her 
head, and ISa, lifting her clear eyes to Auntie's, 
asked, * Could girls help in that way like boys ? ' 

Will and Jack exchanged glances, and Mrs. 
Vancroft, as usual, subsided behind her handkerchief. 

* I will tell you how girls can do it,* Auntie 
replied. * There are places where children live and 
have all the comforts of home and the advantages 
of school, and no one pays any money for having 
them there. The money was given long ago by 
good people who wished to help children whose poor 
fathers had not been able to save money for the 
same purpose. It is one of the ways by which God 
keeps His promise to be a father to the fatherless.* 

Here Auntie made a long pause, and every one 
was quite silent. Then she added gently, * Mother 
will have to ask one of her girls to go there 
soon — ' 

* I can't go among strangers ! I can't and I won't ! * 
burst from Madge. Some terrible instinct had 
warned her, at the beginning of Auntie's speech tp 
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them, that she was going to be sent from home, and 
every other thought was swallowed up by that 
dreadful conviction. A passionate rebellion had 
frequently averted some disagreeable duty from her 
before, therefore her first blind impulse was to protest 
violently. But she could say no more, and sat 
dumb after uttering those few words. 

Isa sighed softly, and glanced at the beloved 
babies, but she spoke very steadily. * I will go if 
you all think that I should* 

* Thank you, dear/ said Auntie ; * you are a good, 
unselfish child, but nothing is fixed upon ; we shall 
see.' She would have added a reproof to Madge, 
but a look at Will had stopped that 

Madge gazed around defiantly, but as her glance 
passed from face to face, reading disapprobation in 
all, it fell at last upon Will. There was no dis- 
pleasure in his face — only regret and sorrow. Their 
eyes met What was it in Will's eyes that reminded 
Madge of her father's oft-repeated and most ^tender 
counsels? She felt choking. Her breast heaved, 
and tears rose to her eyes, quenching their passion- 
ate fire at once. Madge forgot every one in the 
room but Will, and rising from her corner she crept 
to his knee, where she was silently but affectionately 
greeted. 

The conversation had reverted to Jack, and no 
one seemed to have noticed Madge, who sat speech- 
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less for a long time. A great struggle was going on 
in the little creature's heart; and Will, guessing 
that it was so, more than once passed his hand 
sympathetically over her hair. Finally he took her 
hot hands in one of his, and held them with gentle 
firmness. 

* Bed-time, children,' said Mrs. Vancroft, hours 
after the usual hour for retiring, and the youngsters 
rose obediently at once. 

Then, to the surprise of all, Madge said, 'Isa 
isn't going to leave home. Baby and Ella would 
cry so. And mamma. I'll go! That will be 
best. Besides, no one needs me at home, and — 
and — and — Some one would have wished me to do 
as you think best' 

Before any one had recovered from the surprise, 
Madge was off to her room. She undressed in hot 
haste and dived under the bedclothes, trembling and 
stifling her sobs, until Isa, who shared her bed, got 
in beside her. 

' Was it very hard to say, dear ? * Isa whispered 
softly. 

* Nonsense,' said Madge. 

* What a queer child she is ! ' Mrs. Vancroft had 
exclaimed when Madge disappeared ; and Jack 
added, * Madgie is going to be a brick after all.' 
Auntie made no remark', and Will only said, ' Poor 
little Madge.' 



\ 
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The offer so suddenly made by Madge seemed to 
have decided the point regarding the girls, for 
nothing further was said about Isa leaving ; and 
when the time came for the necessary papers to be 
filled up, Madge's name was inserted as a matter of 
course. 

She seemed quite reconciled to the plan, as far as 
any one could judge, for she was very reticent of her 
opinions, though demonstrative enough in some 
things. Not one of all the family knew how 
naturally shy and timid she was. They only knew 
that Madge disliked taking the initiative or in any 
way acting deliberately on her own responsibility. 
* Madge's self-assertion lies in protesting,' Jack was 
wont to say. Not even Isa guessed how deeply 
rooted was the poor child's antipathy to strangers 
and strange places. No one ever knew what fearful 
anticipations Madge had when all was finally 
arranged, and she was told that she would probably 
leave home soon. * It will kill me, I think,* she 
often said to herself, but she never once gave 
utterance to a regret or expostulation ; and Mrs. 
Vancroft congratulated herself upon having decided 
wisely in choosing Madge instead of Isa. 




CHAPTER VI. 

LAUNCHING LIFE-BARQUES. 

KACK sailed away full of hope. Will 
became immersed in study. The time 
for Madge to leave drew near, and the 
nearer it came the more terrible grew her fears. 

But there was a pleasant surprise in store for her. 

Although Will's time and thoughts were very 
much engrossed by his studies, he did not forget 
the interests of his young brothers and sisters, and 
during the course of cross-questioning which he 
instituted r^arding Madge's future home, he dis- 
covered that it was quite possible to have another 
child admitted at the same time. 

Will immediately seized upon this important 
intelligence as a means of helping Madge, as well as 
of relieving the mother yet more. 

Nothing was said to any of the children, for Isa's 
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ready acquiescence could be counted upon. Her 
placid, not very sensitive disposition could adapt 
itself readily to any change of circumstance ; and it 
was only when she had to go through preliminary 
examinations that Will informed her of the proposed 
change of plan. Then he dwelt upon the benefit 
her society would be to poor Madge, and how all- 
important it was for both girls to get a good educa- 
tion. Isa's clear good sense accepted the necessity 
at once without any distressing demonstrations, so 
the whole matter was quietly arranged without 
Madge knowing anything about it 

When all was finally settled, Will took the two 
girls for a walk in the Queen's Park. They climbed 
to an unfrequented spot among the crags of 
Arthur's Seat, and when they were seated among 
the gorse at a point overlooking Duddingston Loch 
and village, and conversation had drifted — by Will's 
design — back to the old home and the good father 
whose influence was to stretch into a far future, the 
brothef told Madge that Isa was to be her com- 
panion in exile. 

Never till that moment had either Isa or Will 
guessed how deeply the child had suffered, or how 
much she had been prepared to sacrifice. Her 
whole face, usually so sad and self-contained, lit up 
with an exceeding gladness. For a moment her 
sight felt dim, and every sense seemed reeling. 
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She clutched Will's hand frantically, and gasped, 
• Oh, Will ! Is it— can it be true ? ' 

* Yes, dear, quite true ! and I am very glad, for I 
could not bear the thought of you going alone ; and 
Isa, kind lassie that she is, is glad for your sake too/ 

' Yes, that I am indeed,* said Isa heartily. 

Then Madge flung herself upon Will's breast and 
sobbed, ' Oh, Will ! oh, Will ! I feel as if I had got 
a bit of heaven ! ' 

* You have been very brave, my little Madgie,* he 
said ; * we did not know how hard it was upon you, 
for you have concealed your pain most unselfishly. 
Now I am going to tell you a dream which I had 
not long ago. I scarcely know how much of it was 
a vision in sleep or a day-dream, but I want you to 
keep it in your hearts all the time you are at the 
Institution.* 

* It must be something very, very good to think 
about if we are to remember it so long,' said Isa. 

Will looked away to the sea, and across it to the 
blue hills of Fife, then beyond those hills to the 
cloud-flecked sky, and for a few minutes his 

* Thoughts were with his heart, and that was far away.* 

Presently he spoke. * I dreamed that years had 
gone by, and the time for you to return home had 
arrived. I thought that Jack was back from a long 
voyage, and had grown such a big brown fellow. 
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with money in his pockets, and his own generous 
heart unchanged, I thought that wee Ben was 
doing what he could to be what father hoped for us 
all. And Ella and baby had grown, of course, but 
were still the good little uns ! Mother seemed 
stronger and like what she was when I was the 
baby and all you wild bairns had not come to take 
the life out of her. And my two lassies — they 
had returned to me all that my brightest dreams 
had pictured. 

' And, girls, I dreamed that we were all back in 
our old home, — the manse, — and that / was the 
minister in father's place.' 

* Oh, what a sweet dream ! ' whispered Isa. * I 
wonder could it ever come true ? ' 

'Wilder dreams have been realized before now. 
With God's blessing I do not see why it might not 
come true. I would not have repeated it if I had 
not felt within myself that He will help me to make 
it come true/ 

Then Will went on to say how they would 
all look forward and hope and work, never love 
each other less, and never do anything that would 
vex the good father who had taught them in earliest 
infancy to * look up and trust.' 

Isa responded to all he said with words of child- 
like faith, and Will, rather disappointed at Madge's 
continued silence, glanced often at her, hoping for 
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some expression of her thoughts. But not one 
word came until they were returning home, and Isa 
had loitered behind plucking flowers. 

Then Madge gave Will one intense look of 
fervent love and gratitude — a look that thrilled 
through his heart to be treasured there with like 
memorials of the little sister whose efforts to attain 
unto heavenly heights were swiftly crowned with 
success. 

' Call me " Childie/' please, Will. Fd like to have 
you calling me that now, and when I am hearing 
papa call me ** Childie " again, I shall like to know 
that one at home thinks of me by the same name.* 

Madge's words had a strange effect upon Will. 
They seemed to open her heart before him, and he 
could see into some of its depths at last — could com- 
prehend in part some of the strangely blended feelings 
which she found so difficult to control, so impossible 
to express. He also learned from her words that 
he had gained a strong hold upon her affections, 
and that now she was willing enough to take him in 
father's place ; but Will did not understand the full 
import of what she had said until years afterwards, 
when her little speech, so strangely worded, came 
back upon his recollection with new significance. 

The going away was robbed of half its terrors for 
Madge. She would have Isa with her to answer all 
questions and to come between herself and all 
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difficulties. Alas! poor Madge! She had yet to 
learn that though others may do much to lighten 
our burden, we cannot shift the responsibilities of 
life upon other shoulde s than our own. 

Madge had not been long in her new home when 
she began to learn that lesson, and it fell upon her 
spirit like a heavy cloud ; but she struggled bravely, 
and as time went past she learned to throw off, in a 
great measure, her natural timidity, and to do her 
duties with composure of m.anner if not of heart 

Naturally fond of books, and the education to be 
derived from them, she soon took a high position in 
her classes, and never failed to show the deepest 
interest in her studies. Yet underneath the routine 
of daily life flowed an under-current of hopes and 
wishes which had no goal below the clouds. 

There was one gladness, however, which biightened 
ever}'thing else, and that was the weekly visit home. 
*Will on Saturday' was the hope which held 
Madge up during the week. Often, when she and 
Isa reached the Institution gate on the morning of 
that day. Will was waiting to greet them. Then 
how merrily would the three proceed homewards! 
Saturday was to them what it is to most children — 
the golden day of all the week. 

Whatever were Will's duties or pleasures, he never 
permitted anything to prevent him from escorting 
his sisters back to the Institution on the Sunday 
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afternoons. In the quiet of the Sabbath gloaming 
he walked and talked with them, encouraging the 
little creatures with many kind words. Isa was 
soon big enough to slip her arm through his, but 
Madge, though quite as tall, always continued to put 
her hand in Will's as a small, confiding child does ; 
and if at any time his grasp relaxed, a gentle pres- 
sure would remind him that she needed his hand to 
lead her. 

Days, weeks, months glided past. A year sped, 
and another, and another. Will took high honours 
at the University, and steadily worked his way 
upward, while men spoke of him as one who would 
make his mark in the world before long. 

Jack gladdened the home hearts by turning up 
unexpectedly at all times and seasons, with the 
joyous spirit and fun-loving propensities of old. 
He was always the bearer of a wonderful collection 
of curiosities. These were of a useful description 
always, and brought from the far lands he visited. 
Every member of the family found that Jack had 
remembered his or her peculiar tastes when choosing 
these miscellaneous articles. Yet the wonderful 
part of it was, that though Jack always arrived from 
a voyage with countless presents, he never failed to 
have a little packet of money to drop into mother's 
hand for ' Ella.' 

He had a cherished scheme of providing for all 
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her future wants, and never spent a penny upon 
himself which he could avoid spending. Thus Jack's 
savings came to be put aside for wee Ella, who 
was known before long in the household as * Jack's 
girL* The young sailor's visits were indeed a great 
delight, and broke the monotony of the uneventful 
days, for he seemed to bring with him a portion of 
the changeful beauty and wonder of the ocean. 

To Will especially was Jack welcome. To his 
brother, and to no one else, could Will speak confi- 
dentially of the many anxieties which lay in his 
path ; and Jack could bring, in a manner peculiarly 
his own, the sunshine of a bright hopeful soul to 
bear upon Will's difficulties. 

Then, too, Jack always affirmed that Will's 
counsel and sober sense were to a volatile sailor 
what ballast is to a ship! and thus the two con- 
trasted characters served to sustain each other. 

Sometimes Auntie would come and stay for a 
few weeks, but it is to be feared that only Will 
and old Janet fully appreciated such visits — ^Will 
because he was fully alive to her sterling worth, 
notwithstanding some little peculiarities ; Janet 
because ' the bairns hae to behave themselves, and 
no' drive a* body daft with their noise when Miss 
Vancroft comes.* 

And so the years glided by. Will completed his 
university course, and immediately got an appoint- 
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ment as assistant to a city clergyman. His 
eloquence soon began to draw crowds to that 
church, and Will might have found his feet in peril- 
ous places but for the constant thought that he did 
not only fill his own niche in the world's great 
temple ; he was in father's place too, and must 
walk humbly and warily before his God. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DREAMING OF HOME. 

|NE Sunday afternoon, when Will was 
taking Isa and Madge back to school, he 
said, ' Do you know, girls, that this is 
your last session from home ? ' 

' Oh, yes I we know,' replied Isa, smiling ; ' we 
don't foi^et that, you may be sure.' 

' And my dream, is it also well remembered ? ' 

'Of course, and it does seem as though it were 
coming true every bit. Now doesn't it?* 

'Sometimes,' Madge chimed in, with her slow, 
grave manner, ' I think it would not be good for — 
for some of us if it were all to come true. And yet, 
oh. Will, if I could have a bit of the dream, though 
I know I haven't deserved it !' 

'You have deserved it, Childie ; no other member 
of the family has had to fight so sore a tight as you. 
We are all easy-going creatures, made by Nature to 
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take the world easily, but you have had to struggle 
with queer ways born with you (as Janet says), 
consequently we don't deserve so much credit as 
you do for being what we are.' 

* Then you think I have conquered some things ? * 
How eagerly she asked the question, and Will, 
looking tenderly into her uplifted eyes, told her that 
she had indeed become all that father and brother 
had hoped. Then Isa added enthusiastically, 
* Madge is the favourite of every one in the Institu- 
tion. She is as good and unselfish and kind as can 
be. All we have left to wish for is that she were a 
little more lively. She does not join in our play 
much, or make fun at any time.' 

*Fun never was Childie's forte. She would not 
be our nice wee mouse if she were an ordinary fun- 
loving lass;' and Will laughed and squeezed Madge's 
hand, but at the same time he looked a little 
anxiously at her, and by and by he asked, — 

* Why don't you like fun ? ' 

*I try to like it,' she answered wearily; *but 
somehow it feels as if I must cry when I am wanted 
to laugh. I like best to be still and dream.' 

* Beware of day-dreaming, Childie.' 

*I wonder, is it day-dreaming to fancy what 
heaven is like, and to wish oneself there "i ' 

Will did not reply, and Madge did not seem to 
be seeking an answer to her words ; but when they 
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parted, the * good-bye * between them was more than 
usually affectionate, and frequently afterwards Will 
found his thoughts reverting to what Madge had 
said on that occasion, and he wished the Christmas 
holidays would come, so that he could have her 
beside him more. 

But when December was drawing near, a child in 
the Institution was laid up with scarlet fever, and 
the others were not allowed to go out, lest they 
might carry infection with them. The disappoint- 
ment to Isa and Madge was keen for a few days. 
Then Isa took ill, and all Madge's regrets about 
spending the holidays at school vanished before the 
greater grief which had come. 

Madge was not allowed to see Isa, — ^whose illness 
was very serious, — but she haunted the corridors 
leading to the sick-room, her eager eyes mutely 
asking the passers-by for news of her sister. 

For a long time the pitying attendants could only 
shake their heads and hurry past, leaving poor 
Madge to suffer all the tortures of suspense ; but 
after a time the reports from the sick-room became 
more hopeful, and finally Isa was pronounced 
convalescent. During all the weeks of her illness 
Will presented himself at the Institution every 
morning, and his visits were the sole comfort which 
Madge had. She was allowed to stroll about the 
grounds with him, and during that time her thoughts, 
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so heedfully concealed from others, flowed forth in 
beautiful language. It was a perfect revelation to 
Will, and he encouraged her to unburden her heart 
to him. Every day seemed to open a new page of 
her character, and reveal some spiritual beauty 
which he had never dreamed lay hid behind those 
usually sealed lips. 

When there came strong hopes of Isa's recovery, 
Will and Madge allowed themselves to talk again of 
the future, and of the hope they had of being 
together at home as of old. 

Also it seemed that the wild bit of Will's dream 
was going to be realized, for his father's successor 
had been called to another parish, and it was certain, 
if Will chose to present himself as a candidate, he 
would receive the living. 

Will thought no position could be so enviable as 
that of minister in his native place, but he hesitated 
because people told him that he could do so much 
more for his family by remaining where he was. 

* I can't make up my mind just yet,' Will said 
to Madge, as they strolled round the Institution 
grounds. * I would not like to go, if by so doing I 
should deprive you all of a better home.' 

' A better home ! * Madge looked long into the 
sky, then added, 'There is only one home that 
could be better than the dear old manse.' 

* My Childie,' Will exclaimed, with a sudden thrill 

M 
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of alarm, *I wish you would not speak like that. 
For months past you have been making remarks like 
that, as if your mind were always dwelling upon — ' 

He stopped abruptly, choked by a thought which 
he had never put into words before, but which had 
obtruded itself in a vague way more than once. 

* My mind does dwell very much upon thoughts 
of that other home,' Madge answered quietly ; ' and 
often, dear Will, I think — and hope.* 

' Childie — Childie — don't say more ! ' Will whis- 
pered with tears. 

* It will be nice to get back to the manse, Will,* 
she went on. * Oh, very nice ! You don't know 
how I dream of being there. I have so longed for 
my old home. I hope it was not wrong to do so, 
but indeed I could not help it. It was such a quiet, 
pretty, sweet home. Ah, yes, do go back to the 
manse, Will! It will be better than a big town 
house and a heap of money ; for you will have time 
there to think, and rest, and be happy.* 

Will at once made up his mind, and promised 
Madge that the whole of the dream should be 
realized, and that before long the family should be 
back in the old home, and he was fully rewarded by 
the gladness which overspread his sister's pensive 
features, as she thanked him again and again, 
adding, * Oh that the time were come ! What a 
happy time it will be ! ' 
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But in one moment all those delightful anticipa- 
tions were clouded over by Madge taking the fever 
as Isa had done. 

As soon as the dire tidings reached Will, he 
hurried to the Institution full of forebodings which 
were only too soon realized. The doctor, he found, 
had pronounced the case to be a very serious one. 
The period of anxiety through which Madge had 
passed had greatly weakened her power of resisting 
the disease, which rapidly gained possession of her. 
Will was allowed to visit the sick-room, but his 
presence could afford no pleasure to Madge, who 
was wandering in the wild regions of delirium. 

How it wrung her brother's heart to hear her 
unconscious talk about the manse, the father she 
had mourned so deeply, the trees and birds and 
flowers among which her infancy had passed, and 
the home circle where she had often felt herself to 
be misunderstood, yet where her best affections 
were centred. 

Will could only turn sorrowfully away, and 
commit her to the care of their Heavenly Father. 
There was nothing that he or any one could do but 
wait the result in prayerful submission, for all that 
love and skill could do was being done for Madge. 
She was far more efficiently nursed in that sick 
ward than she could have been at home. 

Mrs. Vancroft had cried and worried everybody 
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around her while Isa was ill, and now she cried and 
worried again ; but when Will su^ested that some 
one from home should go and nurse Madge, his 
mother protested indignantly. She was not wanting 
in afTection, poor woman, but her mind was small, 
like her person, and her selfishness had been 
fostered through life. Of course Will was not 
permitted to constitute himself nurse, as he so much 
desired, and he was obliged to confess that such a 
proceeding could do no good, but harm to himself 
and Madge. 

Her illness was not lingering, as Isa's had been, 
but sharp and sudden, and the doctor said that a 
very few days would bring it to a crisis ; so until 
that time Will wandered racked with anxiety, yet 
striving to be patient 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DESIRED HAVEN. 

HILE the dark 
shadow thus hung 
over the Van- 
crofts' home, a 
gleam of light 
pierced the dark 
cloud. 

On New Year's 
Eve Jack returned 
from a long 
voyage. He was 
brown and stal- 
wart, and in spite 
of the terrible 
anxiety regarding Madge, the family could not 
but rejoice and be glad over the welcome arrival. 
Moreover, Jack contrived to raise their hopes 
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about the invalid ; he always took a sanguine view 
of things, and he had not known, as Will did, the 
change which had come over Madge ; nor had 
he heard her speak one word such as those which 
had led his elder brother to dread the worst for 
her. 

'I was determined,' said Jack, 'that I would be 
home for New Year's Day, so that we might welcome 
in the season with gladness; and though I have 
come to find you all very sad, I think we must not 
forget to be thankfuL Things might have been 
much worse.* 

* Yes,' replied his mother ; * Isa's illness was very 
tedious and alarming, and I was so afraid that Will 
would take fever, for he has gone to inquire after her 
I don't know how often every day.* 

'Will has always been extra tender over his 
lassies,* said Jack. 

* I must say,' answered Mrs. Vancroft, taking no 
notice of Jack's words, 'that it was thoughtful of 
Auntie to offer to take Isa away to recruit. You 
can't think how Isa has grown, and she is as amiable 
and useful as even* 

*And poor Madgie?* asked Jack, who had not 
been home for two years, and was curious to know 
what changes had occurred during his absence, — 
'and Madgie, is she growing into a domestic and 
conventional young woman ? ' 
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* She is growing into an angel, I think/ said Will, 
rising suddenly and leaving the room. 

Jack turned to his mother in much alarm. ' Is 
not Will over anxious 1 * he asked ; * why should 
he be fearing about Madge? she has not been ill 
many days.' 

'Will has taken some queer fancy about her 
lately. He showed me a little poem she wrote for 
him not long ago, — really a clever poem for so young 
a girl to compose, — and he said he believed his 
Childie was ripening for eternity. These were his 
very words. Now is it not foolish of him to take up 
such a notion, and thoughtless, too, to frighten me 
about the child t You know, Jack, Madge always did 
have queer fancies and ways, and lately I think she 
has been speaking a great deal to Will, and perhaps 
infected him with a little of her own oddness. He 
has made so much of her since your poor father 
died.' 

'Will is not easily influenced by fancy, mother,* 
Jack replied thoughtfully. Then, finding the hour 
to be late, he followed Will's example, and retired 
for the night 

Will sat in his room alone, waiting to see in the 
New Year. The passing away of the old year was 
always a solemn time to Will, and he preferred to 
spend those minutes alone with Him who holds our 
times in His hand. Quietly he went over his past 
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life, reading himself with a faithful conscience, and 
drawing support from that source which never fails. 
He was very self-absorbed, yet, curiously entwined 
with even his inmost thoughts about his own 
spiritual life, were mingled thoughts of Madge. He 
strove not to dwell upon that theme, but to confide 
her in all trust to the Lord ; but in spite of all his 
efforts, pictures of his young sister would obtrude 
themselves before his mind's eye. 

At last it suddenly seemed to him as though he 
were being called — urgently called — to go to Madge 
at once. In vain Will tried to dismiss the fancy. 
In vain he battled manfully with it, believing it to 
be the dream of a heated imagination. Back upon 
his heart and brain it came, more and more forcibly, 
until every effort to resist it was overcome. 

Guided by that strange impulse, he stole out of 
the house when all its other inmates were asleep, 
and hurrying, as though dream-led, Will reached the 
Institution gates. 

He never had thought upon the lateness of the 
hour, of the certainty of finding the gates closed, or 
the probability that he would not be admitted. He 
had forgotten the rule which was followed of send- 
ing for the relatives of any child as soon as it was 
known that the illness would prove fatal. All these 
things were forgotten, or held in abeyance by the 
subtle power which was leading Will where it would. 
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your house, for — there has been a very sudden 
change. You can go up and see the poor lassie. 
The sooner the better, my dear fellow.* 

As if still dream-led, Will walked on, rang the bell, 
and was admitted at once. The servant, surprised 
to see him there, asked, ' Have you had a message, 
sir ? Do you know ? ' 

* I have spoken with the doctor. Take me to 
her;' and the kind-hearted woman, wiping the tears 
from her face, silently led him to Madge's sick- 
room. 

There was a deep silence throughout the spacious 
building, for all its young inmates had long since 
gone to sleep, not knowing that the Dark Angel had 
come to one of their number. 

In the sick-room a motherly nurse, with the 
matron of the Institution, sat watching the sleep of 
Madge — a sleep so like death, that when Will's 
eyes first fell upon her he thought she was indeed 
dead. 

But the nurse's uplifted finger told him that a 
* trembling of life * was yet left, and he paused at 
the foot of the bed. 

The fever flush had left Madge's face, which 
now wore the grand exalted look with which Death 
glorifies whoever he touches ; but through the 
solemnity of that expression there stole a child-like 
smile — Madge's own rare and beautiful smile. Her 
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brother gazed upon the child in speechless anguish. 
All her quaint and curious speeches came back to 
his recollection then, pointing to this. To death? 
That was what she had meant. All his plans for 
her future were to go down to a grave. All her 
longings for home were to be satisfied in eternity. 
As he watched the faint yet lovely smiles flicker 
through the shadows that had gathered on her face, 
Will's longing to know what her thoughts were, and 
his dread that she would go without one parting 
word, overcame every other consideration. 

'Speak to me one word before you leave us, 
Childie,* he murmured piteously. Without a move- 
ment beyond the lifting of her eyelids, she looked 
up and saw Will. The smile broke again over her 
features, and she spoke in a low tone, — 

'Papa dear I I had such a strange dream. I 
dreamed that you were dead — and we had all left the 
manse. Everything was different and sad — and it 
weighed upon my heart. I am so glad it was only 
a dream — one of your Childie's foolish dreams, 
papa.' 

'Madge, darling, do you not know me?' said 
Will, and, stooping, he quickly drew her head to his 
heart as he had done when, years before, he found 
her prostrate on their father's grave. * Oh, my little 
Madge, don't you know it's Will ? ' 

She gazed at him with a startled, wide-eyed 
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astonishment, then a glad light flashed from her 
eyes, and she exclaimed, ' Oh, Will ! Dear, dear 
Will! I did so long for you and home. Oh, I 
thought I was wandering in a dark lonely place by 
myself and had lost my way ! But you have found 
me. Will — and I am safe. And you will take me 
home now, won't you ? — home to the manse. Papa 
will be wondering where his Childie has gone. Oh, 
I am so tired ! Take me home. Will ; * and she 
turned her head wearily to his breast again. 

He did not speak, he could not, but softly kissed 
her, and she again fell into the sleep of sinking 
nature. 

* Will she not wake once more ? ' he asked the 
nurse, who had drawn near and was tenderly folding 
the girl's hands upon her bosom. 

* I think not,* the woman said. But at that 
moment Madge opened her eyes again, and looked 
into WilFs face. 

* And so you've come to take me Home, papa } I 
am so glad. It was nice to be returning to the 
manse, and Will was very good to me in your place. 
But Tm tired . . . The manse . . . and Will . . . 
were dear, but . . . heaven and you, papa, are bettei 
still. Hold your Childie close . . . and fast .... 
dear papa.' 

She spoke like one in a dream, but a smile 
Jighted up her face, and in another moment she was 
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gone to the Father whose love our mortal relation- 
ships but dimly shadow. 

It was a glad New Year's morning to Madge, 
though she left a darkened home behind her. In 
her hours of quiet thoughtfulness she had been 
gradually prepared for the change that awaited her. 

Her brothers carried her to rest beside her father ; 
and when the time came that Will was elected 
minister of his native parish, the whole family re- 
turned to the manse. 

Ahl the going back can never be like the 
past time. It was with subdued gladness indeed 
that the Vancrofts took possession of their old 
home. The one who had suffered most upon leaving 
it, who had longed more than all to return, who had 
fought a harder battle than any of the others, who 
had conquered most, — that one was not, and it 
was a long time before Will could learn to think 
resignedly of Madge's swift voyage to the desired 
haven. 

She was not forgotten. Isa strove to make a 
companion of Ella instead, but no sister could take 
the place of the one who had shared her childhood's 
joys and sorrows. 

Jack, and even Ben, discovered, when she was 
gone, what a centre of interest Madge had been. 
Her little vagaries were all forgotten, but the keen 
wit she had shown, the help she had given, the work 
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and play in which she had so generously joined, 
before the dark days came, were remembered. 

To Will she had become the very dearest object 
in life, and he could never speak of her without 
faltering. His mother and aunt were often sur- 
prised to find how much a wish which Madge had 
expressed, or some sentiment she had bashfully 
uttered, continued to influence Will's conduct. 

All the brothers and sisters grew up and made 
homes for themselves, and ceased to require Wills 
guidance, though they never forgot that he had stood 
to them in father's place. 

But the little grave beside that of the minister 
always remained to remind Will of 'the bairns.' 

And when, years afterwards, a little daughter, not 
unlike Madge, and named after her, looked up into 
his face as his young sister had done. Will's heart 
thrilled with ever wakeful memories of her who was 
his * Childie ' for evermore. 
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Bihkrl lAl. With beautiful Frontispiece and Vignette. 

8. Mayflower Stories. By Sarah M. S. Clarke. With Six 

Illustrations. 



Just Ready, 

Gertmde EUerslie : A Story of Two Years. By Mrs Meldrum. 
New and Revised Edition, 

"The grouping is very artistic, and the detsdis disclose an amount of 
carefu] observation and discriminating judgment which find expression at 
once simple and forcible in this most attractive storv.** — Dodly Review. 

" Ought to find favour with a large circle of readers. It introduces us to 
a very large circle of characters, some of which are sketched with remarkable 
vividness. The tale, as such, is extremely entertaining, so that the interest 
never flags." — Christian Monthly, 

With Plain Edges. 

Aldersyde. A Border Story of Seventy Years Ago. By 

Annie S. Swan. Fourth edition. In one Vol., doth 

extra, with Six Original Illustrations. 

The Authoress has received the following Autograph Letter from Mr 
Gladstone : — " xo Downing Street, Whitehall, April z^ 1883. — Dear Madam, 
— I have now read the work which you did me tne honour to present to me 
with a very kind inscription ; and I feel obliged to add a line to my formal 
adcnowledgment already sent. I think it beautiful as a work of art, and 
it must be the fault of a reader if he does not profit by the perusal. Miss 
Nesbit and Marget will, I hope, long hold their places among the truly 
living sketches of Scottish character. — I remain iroQc very faithful and 
obedient, W. £. GLADSTONE. * 

Bits from Blinkbonny; or, Bell o' the Manse. A Tale of 
Scottish Village Life between 1841 and 1851. By John 
Strathesk. Fifth edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Six Original Illustrations. 
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The Lord's Host; or. Lessons from the Book of Joshua. By 
Rev. a W. Butler. Crown 8vo. 

The Believer on Fisgah. By Rev. Thomas Downie. Crown 
8vo. 

The Ages before Moses : Lectures on the Book of Genesis. 
By J. Monro Gibson, D.D. Second edition, crown 8vo. 

Messiah's Kingdom in its Origin, Development, and Triumph. 
By Rev. B. Martin, A.M. Second edition, crown 8vo. 

life and Times of the Bev. Br Lawson, Selkirk. By 
Rev. J. Macfarlane, LL.D. Fourth edition, with many 
Portraits, crown 8vo. 

Lectures on the History of Joseph. By Rev. Dr Lawson, 
Selkirk ; with Prefatory Note by the Rev. William Peddie, 
D.D. New edition, crown 8vo, cloth. 

Memorials of the United Presbyterian Hall. By Rev. P. 
Landieth. Crown 8vo. 

M*Gheyne^s Memoir and Remains. By the Rev. A. A. Bonar. 
One hundred and thirty-second thousand. Fine Portrait. 

M^Cheyne's Additional Remains, consisting of Sermons and 
Lectures. 

Heroes of Discovery : Livingstone, Park, Franklin, Cook, 
Magellan. By Samuel Mossman. Second edition, with 
Portraits. Extra crown 8vo. 

Butherford's Letters. Carefully Revised and Edited by the 
Rev. Prof. Smith, D.D., with a Preface by the late Rev. 
Alex. Duff, D.D. ; and containing by kind permission of 
the Author of "Immanuel's Lan^ and other Pieces," the 
Poem entitled " Last Words of Samuel Rutherford. '* In 
large crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 

The Principles of the Westminster Standards Persecuting. 
. By Rev. Dr Marshall, Coupar- Angus. Small crown 8vo. 

4/6 

Five Hundred Flans of Sermons. By Rev. George Brooks. 
Second edition, crown 8vo. 

The Pilgrim Psalms. By Rev. N. M*Michael, D.D. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Things to Gome. By Rev. William Reid D.D. 



8 List if Books, arranged aeconUng to Price, 



Z/9 

IBmstmUdt Handsomdy Bounds mitabU for PmattaHon^ 
in Extra CUfth^ Gilt Edges^ 

DttitaHan ; or, Know what you Judge. By Grace Kennedy. 

Tenth Edition, small crown 8vo. 
Men of Note in Britidi Ghorch Hlatoiy. By the Rev. Dr 

MarshalL Small crown 8vo. 
The NoUe Pxinier; or, The Story of the First Printed Bible. 

Small crown 8yo. 
OUflbid OMtlA : A Tale of the English Reformation. By the 

Author of "The Family at Heatherdale." Crown Sva 
WiDiam IWel, and the Story of the Swiss Reform. By Rev. 

W. M. Blackburn. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
The BUve, the Serf, and the Freeman. By Mrs C. Overend. 

Small crown 8vo. 
Aimee ; or, A Life Discipline. By the Author of * * The Diamond 

Wreath," etc. Small crown 8vo. 
Jeanie Wilson, the Lily of Lammexmoor. Small crown 8vo, 

second edition. 
ThomaB Ghalmexa : A Biographical Study. By James Dodds. 

Crown 8vo. 

WUh Plain Edges. 

A Visit to the Holy Land. By Rev. Messrs Bonar and 

M'Chejme. Twenty-sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. 
Eastern Manners ninstrative of Old Testament History. By 

Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Eighth edition, greatly 

enlarged, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
Eastern Uannexs ninstrative of New Testament History. By 

Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Eighth edition, crown 8vo. 
The Books were Opened, and other Sermons. By Rev. Wm. 

Nairn, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Life of Sir Walter Scott By the Rev. George Gilfiilan, Dundee. 

Crown 8vo, with Steel Frontispiece. 
Four Disconxses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus 

Ohrist. By Rev. Pye Smith. Fifth edition, foolscap 8vo. 
History of Joseph: Viewed in Connection with Egyptian 

Antiquities, and the Customs of the Times in wnidi he 

lived. By Rev. Thomley Smith. Fifth edition, crown 8vo. 
History of Moses : Do. do. By Rev. Thomley 

Smith. Third edition, crown 8vo. 
History of Joshua : Viewed in Connection with the Topc^raphy 

of Canaan, and the Customs of the Times in which he lived. 

By Rev. Thomley Smith. Fourth edition, crown 8va 
Prayers for the Use of Families. By Rev. C. Watson, D.D., 

Eighteenth edition, bevelled boards, red edges, post 8vo. 
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Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 

Anna Bobb ; or, The Orphan of Waterloa 
Edged TooIb ; A Book about Boys. 
Fa&er Clement By Grace Kennedy. 
The Great Pilot. By Rev. Dr Newton. 
Joseph the Jew. 
Katie JohnBtone's Oiobb. 
The Orphans of Glennlva. 
Follok'8 Tales of the Oovenanters. 
Tales of the Scottish Peasantry. 
Whitecro6S*B Old Testament Aiiecdotes. 
Witnessing for Jesns in the Homes of the Poor. 
Lanrence Gillmore : the Peasant and the Pastor. 
Lucy Baymond ; or, The Children's Watchword. 
Mary Mathieson ; or, Duties and Difficulties. 
The Yonng Deserter. 

The Unerring Guide. A Volume of Scripture Precepts. 

With Plain Edges. 

The Lost Sensea— Blindness— Deafness. By John Kitto, D. D. 

Memoir of Mrs Mary Lundie Duncan. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott By George Gilfillan. 

A Book for Governesses. By one of them. 

Life of Dr John Kitto. By Dr Eadie. 

Thomas Chalmers : A Biographical Study. 

The Tahemacle: Its Priests and Services Described and 

Considered in relation to Christ and the Church, By W. 

Brown. Fifth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 

8vo, cloth boards, with numerous Illustrations. 
The Joyfol Sound : Being Notes on Isaiah Iv. By W. Brown. 

Crown 8vo. 
The Christian Souvenir; or, Reflections for Every Day in the 

Year. From Writings of Approved Authors. 7th Edition. 
Helps to a Devout Life. By Rev. Dr Lawson, Selkirk. Cr. 8vo 
An Exposition of the Lord's Prayer. By Charles E. Paterson, 

B.D., Paris. Extra foolscap 8va 
Jacobus' Notes on Matthew. 
Jacobus' Notes on Mark and Luke. 
Jacobus' Notes on John. 
Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and Beftited. By Rev 

Waiiam Reid, D.D. Third Edition, revised. 
Lays o' Hame an' Country ; being Poems, Songs, and Ballads. 

By Alexander Logan. 
The Merchant Evangelist A Memoir of William M*Gavin, 

Author of "The Protestant," 1773-1832. By Rev. W. Reid! 

D.D., Author of "Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled," etc 
Whin-Bloonu ByRobina F. Hardy, Author of "Jock Halliday." 



lo LUt of Books^ arranged according to Price, 

2/ 

muOrated^ Small Crown Zvo, Cloth Extra, Gili Bdgts, 

I. Anna B(»i, The Orphan of Waterloo. 
3. Unde Honce*B New Home. 

3. Bygone Da ji in onr Village. 

4. The Deoision; or, Religion must be All or is Nothing. 

5. Dnnoan's Oottage liiemde. 

6. The Family at Heathexdale. 

7. Last Days of the Martyxi. 

8. Margaxet (tf NaYarxe. 

9. Philip OolTille : A Covenanter's Story. 

10. Piezre and hifl Family. 

11. Prinoiples and Fraetioe. 

12. Frofeeidon is not Fxinoiple. 

13. Steps in the Dark. By Mrs Henderson. 

14. Stories by the Author of ** Fiezre." 

15. Whitecross's Aneodotes on the Shorter Oatechism. 

16. Whitecross's Aneodotes on the New Testament. 

17. Whitecross's Moral and Beligions Anecdotes. 

18. Yonng OalTin in Fazis; or, The Scholar and the CripplCi 

19. A Year Abroad. 25. Bible Wonders. 

20. Bible Jewels. 26. Jessie Grey. 

21. Anna Lee: The Maiden, 27. The Old and New Home. 

Wife, and Mother. 28. TheGrermanDmmmerBoy. 

22. The Christian Wanior. 29. Alice Herbert, and Emily's 

23. Bible Fearls. Ohoice. 

24. The Crown of Virtae. 30. Sowing the Good Seed. 

31. Master Peter's Wanderings in Search of Knowledge. 

32. The Besieged City, and the Heroes of Sweden. 

33. Joseph Filmor, tiie Quaker Soldier. 

34. Franziflka. A Story for Girls. By Miss Qarke. 

35. His Excellenoy. By the Author of "Biddy." 

36. Climbing the Ladder ; or, Tom Fairbaim*s Progress. 

37. Folly Wyatt; or, Virtue its Own Reward. By Miss Clarke. 

38. One New Year's Night, and other Stories. By E. Garrett 

39. Hard to Win; or, a Yoke Broken. By Mrs George Cupples. 

40. Daughters of Armenia. By Mrs Wheeler. 

41. The Siege of Vienna. A Story of the Turkish War of 1683. 

42. The Yonng Carpentersof Freiberg. A Tale. 

43. How the French took Algiers. 

44. Jim's Treaenre; or, Saved from the Wreck. 

45. Jnvenile Wit and Humonr. 

46. JockHalliday; a Grassmarket Hero. By Robina F. Hardy. 

47. The Pilgrim's Progress. Numerous Illustrations. 

48. Tom Telfer's Shadow. By Robina F. Hardy. 

Square Bvo, chth extra, 

49. Gleanings from God's Acre; being a Collection of Epitaphs. 

By Jolm Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., etc., with an Essay on Epitaphs, 
by S. Johnson, LI-D., and a copious Index. 
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1. Annot and her PapiL 

2. The OonsiiiB BeoonoUed; or, Frejudioe Overcome. 

3. Tales of my Snnday SchoIaxB. By Mrs Scott 

4. litfle Alfred; or, The Influence of Home Training. 

5. The Lycee Boys : A Tale of School Life in France. 

6. Eaton Panonage. 

7. The Bace for Ciold ; or, The City Merchant and his Country 

Brother. 

8. The Goldsmith's Widow. And other Stories. 

9. The Martyr Shepherd : A Storyofthe Scottish Covenanters. 

By R. Hope Moncrieff. 

10. Mr Leslie's Stories. By the same Author. 

1 1. Lnoy Smith, the Mnsio Oovemess. 

12. Jem the Tinker and his Ohildren. 

13. Fonr Years in a Oave. 

14. Until the Shadows Flee Away : A True Tale of Last Century. 

15. Marian Temple's Work, and what came of it 



16. Ned's Motto. 

17. Crossing the line. 

18. Bertie Lee; or. The 

Threshold of Life. 

19. A Little Leaven. 

20. Ooean Ventnre. 

21. Beacon Lights. 

22. Drifting and Steering. 

23. TheGateofFearL 



24. Little Effie's Home. 

25. The Wonderful Fooket 

26. The Magio Shoes. 

27. The Magio Spectacles. 

28. Annt Mabel's Frayer. 

29. The Exiles of France. 

30. Martin the Weaver; or, The 

Power of Gold. 

31. Mrs Gibbon's Farlonr^Maid. 



32. Doctor Dnnbar, and Elsie's TriaL By M. G. Hogg. 

33. Ivan Fapot A Tale founded on Facts. 

34. The Gold Shoulder; or, a Hdf-Year at Craiglea. 

35. Carry Morgan. By the Author of ** Biddy." 

36. An Enemy's Friendship : A Tale of the Franco-Prussian War. 

37. Little Madeleine : A Story for Children. 

38. The Yonng Cragsman, and other Stories. 

39. Anna Boss, the Orphan of Waterloo. 

40. Adventures in Western Africa. A Tale. By H. S. B. Yates. 

41. Fhil's Champion. An Irish Story. By Robert Richardson. 

42. The Girls of Fairylee. By Lettice Lee. 

43. The Lost Senses : Deafhess. By Dr John Kitto. 

44. The Lost Senses : Blindness. By Dr John Kitto. 

45. Last Bays of the Earlier Martyrs. 

46. Last Bays of the Later Martyrs. 

47. Juvenile Wit and Humour. | 48. Father Clement 

49. The Hnt in the Bush : A Tale of Australian Adventure. 

50. Follok'B Tales of the Covenanters. 

51. The Tabemade : its Priests and Services. 

52. The Exiled Family and fheir Beetorers: An Allegory 

for Young Christians. 

53. The Filgmn's Progress. With numerous Illustrations. 

54. Elder Logan's Story about the Eirks. By John Strathesk. 



1 2 List of Books, arranged according to Pria. 



1/ 
WM RrmiHspUct, Cldk, New Styles, 



I. Aodxvw OunpMri Visit 

to his Irish Coiuiiis. By Grace 
Ksnnedy. 

a. Btmud nJlisy, the Hn- 

snMnot and Potter. 

3. cBuurUittoaadhflrSiMmy. 

4. Iha Dbunond Wraftth. 

5. BMlie*t Leotnzw to the 

6. ntnSllan the (kteohlBt; 

contsinipg the original Story 
of •• TheSea Boy's Grave." 

7. IheGaidensr'sBMigliter, 

and Manr Grant. 

8. HMumli*s Home. 

9. JeHto Allan, dw Lune 

GirL 

0. Kitty Brown beginning to 

Think. 

1. Lune Allen; or, Oestthy 

Burden on the Lord. By Mrs 
Scott 

2. Leme John, end the Green 

Brook Schoolboys. 

3. UlyDoiigles. 

4. IdttLe Fengy, the ICnie- 

ter's Orphan Daughter. 

5. little Babbath-breeken, 

and liiary and Archie Graham. 

6. little TUee cni Great 

Truths. 

7. Hilitaxy Blaolonnith, and 

Highland Chairman. 

8. Mbxning. A Book for 

Mothers and Children. 

.9. (Mer and INaorder. 

2a FbUok'BHelenoftheGlen. 

21. F611<dc*B FenMonted 

Family. 

22. FollidrB Balph Gemmell. 

23. Soottiah Btoriea. 

24. The Btadenf B Walk. 
Soaan and Magdalene. 
The Broken Hyadnth. 
The Manse of Snnnyaide. 
The Hallet Family: A 

Story tot the Young. 
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29. The Mother Dove, and 

other Stories. 

3a Ooonteai Maigazethe and 

her Children. 

31. Tom nderton. By Mn 

Scott. 

32. TheTwoFrienda,andTlie 

Rescue. 

33. WhytheMUl was Stopped. 

34. WidDW Ch»y, and Elspeth 

Sutherland. 

35. The Basket of Flowen. 

36. Thy Kingdom Gome. 

37. littte Eddy HilL 

38. The Angel Fairy. 

39. Fleasant Grove. 

40. TheBairyman'sBanghter. 

41. The Fet Lamb. By Author 

of "The Basket of Flowers.*' 

42. nie Young Artist. By the 

same Author. 

43. The Easter Eggs. By the 

same Author. 

44. The Stolen Child. Bythe 

same Author. 

45. Sister Oora : A Tale of 

the Eighteenth Century. By 
the Author of "Biddy.^* 

46. Oor Junior Mathematioal 

Master, and a Perilous Errand. 
By Robert Richardson. 

47. Bobert*B Birthday Gift. 

48. The Story of Oranmer. 

By Rev. Dr Marshall. 

49. lOack Harry; or. Lost ia 

the Bush. By R. Ridiardsoa 

50. Gideon Brown: A True 

Story of the Covenant. 

^i. Anna Boss. 

52. John Smith, and other 

Tales. By Geraldine and J. 
G. Butt 

53. Snnnyside SehooL A Tale 

for the Young. By L. Lea. 

54. TroVs Message; or, Whom 

Have I in Heaven bttt Tliee? 
By Robina F. Hatdy. 
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OLIPHANPS FAMILY LIBRARY. 

tn ctvwM Bvo, IliustraUdt htnmd in €xira cloth. Black and Geld, fric§ xi 

I. The Sea Boy*S Grave; and Other Stories. 
s. The Shabby SurtOUt : and Other Stories. 
3- The Wonderful Ctold ; and Other Stories. 

4. Amo^g the Ice : and Other Stories. 

5. The Duunond Wreath. By the Author of '* The Wish and the Way." 
6b Helen of the Olen. By Robert Pollok. 

7. Ralph Qemmell. By kobbrt Pollok. 
& The Penecated Family. By Robert Pollok. 
9* The Best of GhumB, and other Stories. By Robbst Richard- 
son, B.A. 

xo. Dr David Livingstone, the MlBSionary Traveller. By Samubl 

Mobsman, Author of " Our Australian Colonies," etc. 

xz. nora Uaclean'B Reward : a Tale of the Hebrides. By Janb 

M. KipPBN, Author of *' Aunt Marzaret's Visit,*' etc. 

I a. Anna Ross, the Orphan of Waterloo. Bv Gracb Kbnnbdy. 

13. Ufe of Robert Murray M'Gheyne. Abridged from Dr Bonar's 

Memoir. 

14. Nannette'B New Shoes, and other Stories. 



Korih Berwick. With a Descriptive Account of the Bass 

Rock, Tantallon Castle, and other Objects in its Vicinity. 

By Geoige Ferrier. Ninth edition, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 

limp. 
God's Training School : Words of Cheer for Christian Workers. 
The Lambs all Safe. By Rev. A. B. Grosart. Fourth edition, 

32mo. 
Beflections on the Death of a Beloved Daughter. By Rev. 

Dr Lawson Selkirk. New edition, 32mo, cloth antique. 
Eipositlon of the Epistles to the Seven Ohnrches in Asia. By 

Rev. R. Murray M*Cheyne. 



STANDARD RELIGIOUS AUTHORS. 

yiist Ready f in extra f cap, Svo, cloth, price ix. each, 

Grace Abounding. By John Bunyan. 

A Call to the Unconverted. By Richard Baxter. 

The Crook in the Lot. By Thomas Boston. 

The Famous Titles of Christ. By William Dyer. 



CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES. 

Square iSrno, Cloth extra, 
Harion Forsyth ; or, Unspotted from the World. By Annie 

S. Swan. 
IQstaken. By Annie S. Swan. 

Little Bluebird, the Oirl Missionary. By John Strathesk. 
Mr Brown's Snocess; or. True Prosperity. By Mrs Scott. 



14 List of BookSy arranged according to Price^ 

Ninepenny Books. 

Small 8vo, Olotli. 
Bach with Bea»UifiU Illuminated Side and Coloured Frontispiece. 

I. ll6bbie*B GhzirtmM Breun. 
a. Sketohet of my Ohildhood. 

3. Idttte Fan; or, The London Match Girl 

4. The Yoimg Exile. 

5. Bam SUva. By the Author of "Biddy, the Maid of all 

Work." 

6. The Yoang OomforteiB. 

7. The Boyi of Sprlngdale. 

8. Geor^ Leatrim; or, The Mother's Test 

9. The Little BaUet GirL 

10. Oathaxine^B Peril. 

11. The Village Flower Show. 

12. Little Kellie; or, He careth for You. 

13. Fred the Apprentice : A Story. By Mrs Campbell Over- 

end. 

14. The Little Sand Boy; or, Who is Best ofif? From the 

German. 

15. HfiaB Tronble-the-Honse : A Story. By Sarah M. S. Clarke^ 

Author of '* Scenes and Sketches in English Church His- 
tory," etc., etc. 

16. The First Printer's Early Days : A Sketch. By Mrs 

Campbell Overend. 

17. The Two Brothera. By Robert Richardson, B. A. 

iS. A Little Australian Girl. By Robert Richardson, B.A. 

19. A Lighthouse Keeper fbr a Night By Robert Richardson, 
B.A. 

2a Uary Burton, and other Stories. By Mrs Scott 

" Prettier little books, with prettier little stories, for young children, need 
not be desired.*'— i^i/^ra^ World, 



"Little moral stories. Got up with illuminated side and coloured 
ntispiece ; they ai " " 
Sword and TroweL 



frontispiece ;they are die cheapest juvenile story-books known to us."— 
Iworda 



"Parents and Teachers will find them, one and all, helpful in inculcating 
lessons of morality and religion, in the most attractive form possible."— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 

Letters to Inquirezs and Young Converts. By the Rev. 

Robert Murray M'Cheyne. 
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Sixpenny Books. 



Bach with niuxninated Side and Frontispiece, 

Cloth Neat. 



1. Alice Shaw and Ellen 

Gordon. 

2. Captain John's Adven- 

tures. 

3. ElBpeih Sutherland. 

4. Fanny Gordon. 

5. Xhe Gardener's Daughter. 

6. Henry and Eliza. 

7. The Highland Ghairman. 

8. JeflsyAllan, the Lame GirL 

9. Little Patience. 

10. Little Sabbath-Breakers. 

11. Mary Grant, 

12. liary and Archie Graham. 

13. Military Blacksmith. 

14. Old Margie's Flower StaU. 

15. The Orphan of Einloch. 

16. Sarah's Present 

17. Sketches of Broadbnm. 

18. The Fir-Tree of the Jura. 

19. The First Ohristmas-Tree. 

20. The Bescne. 

21. The Two Friends. 

22. The Lieutenant's Daugh- 

ter. 

23. Widow Gray. 

24. The Yonng Cottager. 

25. TheDairyman'sDaughter. 

26. The German Pastor. 

27. DickEnnis. 

28. How to be fieantifal. 



29. Pleasant Words. 

30. The Pearl of Forgiveness. 

31. The Pearl of Contentment. 

32. The Pearl of Peace. 

33. The Pearl of Meekness. 

34. The Pearl of Faith. 

35. The Pearl of Diligence. 

36. Little Henry and his 

Bearei. 

37. The Little Forester. 

38. The Little Woodman. 

39. Waste not, Want not 

40. The White Dove. 

41. The Bracelets. 

42. Pad Coffee, the Black 

Hero. 

43. Blanche Gamond. 

44. Little Bine Mantle. 

45. Ways of Wisdom. 

46. The Best Work. 

47. The Best Warfare. 

48. Tme Heart. 

49. Little Henry. 

50. The Little Woodman. 

51. Snsy Miller. 

52. Susy's Birthdays. 

53. Happy Ellen. 

54. Kitty Brown. 

55. The Best Friend. 

56. Bed and White Boses, 



Nbs, 45 to 56 to be had also in beauHfulfy Coloured Pictorial 

Paper Covert price yL each. 



1 6 List of Books ^ arranged according to Price. 



Hmo Series of Books suitable for Young People. 

Price 0m9 Pgnmy i orin Packtts eaitiaming Tiutlo* DijfemU Books, 

BOYS' AND GIRLS' OWN STORIES. 



1. TlM Baa Boor's GraTi. 

2, The BlMpliMd of Balistniry 

Plain. [inaiL 

S. Dnmlt, tiM Tonaff Orags- 

4. Hdw the Flffhtwrns Stopped. 
0L Adam Baneome's Nepby. 

0. The Shabby Bartont 
7. little Benryand hie Bearer, 
a Little Woodman and hie 
Dog Omar. 

5. The Loet COiUd. 

10. EarryBennett'sHalf-Grown 



NO. 

u. The Wonderfta Ckdd. 
IS. The Goldemlth'B Widow; 

14. The little Carpet Ba«r. 
10. Ky Jewde. 
ISbThePearL 

17. Among the loe. 
1& The Lost UidiaTnan. 

15. A Bnuh with a Pirate. 
20. A Whaling Vosrage. 
81. Fergne Morton. 

22. Nannette's New Shoes. 
28. Orand&ther's Pipe. 



11. A Lesson from the Sea. 24. 1Fn<fle Ben. 



7/- Packets of Books. 

N08. 1, 2, 3, ILLUSTRATED REWARD BOOKS. 

Ba<di containing 8 Books In Bnamdled Covers. 

21' Packets of Books. 

N08. 1 AND 2. 
Bach containing Eight Threepenny Books. 

OUFEANI' 8 SCHEME OF SABBATH SCHOOL LESSONS. 

Price 2S. ^r loo. 

The International Scheme of Lessons, adapted for Vse In 

Scottish Sabbath Schools. 



Price id, each, or 'js, 6d, per loa 
THE 

INTEMATIONAL OOLDEN TEXT-BOOK FOE 1884. 

In it the Golden Text for each Sabbath is printed in full, in a clear type, 
while the Lessons of our Scheme, both for Ordinary and Infant Classes, are 
also on the page. In addition to this, the little book contains a Calendar of 
Scripture Readings for Every Day in the Year, adapted for home reading in 
connection with the International Lessons. 



EDINBURGH : 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 

AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



^ 
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